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VI INTRODUCTION. 

juvenile character; and, where instruction 
can be conveyed in a pleasing or fanciful 
form, not to withhold the delightful vision. 

Much of the wisdom of past ages has 
come down to us in the shape of fables, 
parables, visions, &c and these have also 
rao^jtly be^ U8e4 9^ the best means^ of 
ftxiqg^he attention of' the youthful nuind, 
wli^re gra/^er methods would have been 
disregarded. That which does nOt interest 
oft^n ologs the inei¥iory» wbicb^ in that 
ca^^: becomes only ihe depository of word^ 
^djephnpically i^rran^ed, without a single idea 
being attached to the^. Ib the course of 
innUaiotion it ia wl^ll, ther^jor^; to intro- 
dMf^ a due n^ixture of that kiiid of fiction 
by which truth is conveyedi more especially 
where it is rendered pleasing and attrac- 
tive ; for, however valuable its precepts 
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may be, it may be rendered harsh and dis^ 
giisting by the shape it assumesi and must 
often, therefore, be made to win its way 
by a circuitous route; as in the instance 
of " the Parable of Nathan," and many 
others. 

The pleasures of the imagination, when 
under the guidance of reason, are among 
our best enjoyments. 

In conclusion it may be observed, in the 
words of an elegant writer, * that " Cold and 
phlegmatic minds have frequently murmur- 
ed against those charming fictions with 
which Homer, Hesiod, and succeeding poets, 
have embellished their works; but, should 
their inventions not conceal important 

* Introduction to the Orleans Collection of Antique 
Gems. 
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truiliH, and frequently the most useful , in- 
fttriictions-^still, would it be wise to de* 
stroy a system which peopled and animated 
all nature,, and made a solemn tentple of 
ihe vast universe ?" 
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AND OTHER TALES. 



FAIRY FAVOURS. 

At a time when fairies not only played their 
gambols abroad^ but entered the dwellings of the 
rich, and haunted the cottages of the poor, for 
purposes either of good or of ill, as best suited 
the dispositions of these tiny meddlers^ or rather 
the character of those on whom they would dxer« 
cise their power, there lived a poor but industrious 
couple, of the name of Martyn»: They had one 
little girl, called Ellen» of whom both father and 
mother were extremely fond; yet this child, 
though their greatest delight, was frequently the 
occasion of argument, sometimes bordering on 
dispute, between the husband and wife. 

It happened that a young woman in their neighs 
bpurhood had been m&ried, on account of her 
beauty, to a very rich man; and the circumstance 
of this poor girl becoming all at, once a fine lady, 
very much disturbed the quiet of the village ; yet 

B 
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the splendid destiny of Flora Simons was very far 
from being an enviable one. 

Raised to a station in life for which neither her 
education nor her ^rly habits had qualified her, 
the unfortunate young creature passed her life in 
atx>nstant struggle to sustain her present exalted 
rank with becoming ease and propriety of de- 
meanour; but the effort was unavailing ; she lost 
the simplicity of the village maiden, without being 
able toacquife the manneraof the woman of quality. 

N^lected by her husband, and by those moving 
in the same sphere. Flora pined in secret for' the 
friends of her (^ariy years, and the< happiness she 

• had experienced in her native place; throij^h 
which, when she occasionally passed, those who 
had formerly knowti her could scarcely recognise 

' in het pale and altered countenance the features 
of their once gay and happy companioti : but the 

■ pity which was mbmetitarily excited by the change 
in hlAf app^rancewa^ quickly succeeded by envy, 
as they gazed with admiration and astonishment 

' Ht tbesplendonr of her carriage, and the retinue 
with which' she was surrounded ; and the extra- 

• oid&arygood (brttme' (as it was always called) of 
' Fidra -Simons never ceased to be a theme of 
' wonder to her former associates. 
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Among: the number, Alice Mai^yn had been one 
of her mosl. iolimate ; an4» having hs^ many pp^ 
portunities of seeing her since her marriage, kneif 
better than any one else, bow little res^l happiness 
her fiyrmer friend enjoyed j yet this knowledge di^ 
not prevent the wish,, that har own child roigh^ 
make the trial of some auch good fortune ; for sh^ 
hoped, as people generally dp in their own case, 
that ;the.good would come unalloyed, trusting thstt 
her da\]^ht^ might ,enjoy all the advantages of 
high^rank, without. suierlng any of its incopyer 
niences* 

. Alice had also |;re^ faith in the good luck be- 
stowed by. fairies ; and she frequently expressed ;i 
wishi that one of these kind beings would bestow 
beauty and fiches upon her darling. This wisfi 
gener^ly hrought a reproof from her husband;, who 
asserted, that fairy favourM were dangero^f things, 
and often, brought people into trouble ; and that, 
if their child grew up healthy, and with a. good 
disposition, they could desire nothing better. 

These remonstrances generally silenced, though 
.they failed to. convince Dame Martyn, who was 
not to be persuaded but that beauty and riches 
. were the most enyi?^le things in the world* 

As Alice, ^ne summer evening, was sitting ^t 

b2 
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the door of her cottage, plying her distaff, and 
little Ellen playing near her, the uiiial reflections 
were followed by the usual wishes. 

** Ah !*' thought the dame, <* my child is now 
frisking about, and as merry as a kitten ; but in a 
f^w years she will be obliged to work as hard as 
her mother does« Silly man, as my husband is, 
to be angry with me for desiring that my child 
should become rich ; as if it would not be a fine 
thing to have all one wants, without th^. trouble 
of toiling early and late, as we are forced to do» 
I only wish**— 

At this moment' Alice was interrupted in her 
soliloquy^ by seeing a female standing before her, 
whose singular beau^, glittering attire, and, above 
all, the sensations of awe which her appe^tramce 
inspired, convinced the poor woman tha^ she be* 
held, in this resplendent form, a being of no 
ordinary class. Her brow was decorated with 
flowers of every season; a robe of the purest 
white, and most delicate texture, showed a form of 
(exquisite symiDetry ; a violet-coloured scaff hung 
loosely about her, and its undulating folds gave 
grace to every motion^ Above all, a gem of such 
unrivalled brightness shone on her breast, that its 
sparkling rays so dazzled the eyes of the beholder. 
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aa to prevent the featares of this gifted being from 
beii^ distinctly triced, the. sight resting on the 
jewel as if hy enchantment^ and^eming ever un«* 
der its varying influence. 

** Behold in me," said the stranger, address^ 
ing herself to Alice, <* the fairy Fortuna« I 
am come to cotnp]y with your wishes, and to be-<, 
stow upon' your offspring the blessings yqu have so; 
eagerly desired." 

As the mother listened, joy sueeeeded to the 
terror and amazement into which the sudden ap- 
pe^uanoe of the bright genius had thrown her. 
She could not, however, find w6rds to express her 
gratitude ; but, in speechless eCstacy, presented 
her child, upon whose forehead the shining fairy 
imprinted a kiss ; and immediately, to the eyes of 
the enraptured parent, a skintBtirer than alabaster^ 
cheeks of the rose*s tenderest'hue, and lips that 
might vie with the brightest coral, took plac^ of 
the homely features which had hitherto niarked the 
littleswiburntdaughter of Gillam and Alice Martyn^ 

This sudden cliange did not so far alter the 
eountenance.of the child as not to allow it to re<4 
tain a strong resemblance of what it had been ; 
and, though greatly improved, enough was left of 
thefi»dures to mark its id^tity. 
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betray iUelf, and lead him to inquire into the 
oause of it. She began with more than customary 
alacrity to busy herself about her domestic con- 
cerns ; but her husband, fatigued with the toibof 
the day, was by no means a nice observer ; and 
as he sat beneath the pear-tree, enjoyiiig the cool 
evening breeze, and listening with ddight to' the 
innocent prattle of his child, Martyn little dreamed 
of what had occurred during his absifence,otof 
what was paning in the mind of his wife. 

The satisfection Alice at first felt, that she had 
not entrusted her darling to the fairy, was sue* 
eeeded by regret at having missed such a golden 
opportunity of raising the fortune of her child t 
and the more she thought on the subject, the more 
this latter feeling prevailed. In short, what had 
before been but a pleasiiig fancy became from 
this time the serious occupation of all her thoughts. 

Day after day did she take her accustomed seat. 
Her spinning-wheel moved heavily round, and 
often stood still, while Alice sat with her eyes 
fixed on the spot where she had seen the fairy, 
indulging the hope that ' the bright genius would 
again appear ; but weeks and months wore away, 
without realizing her expectations, ** Doubtless,** 
thought she, *Uhe fairy is gone to bestow her 
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favour^ upon those who will be more grateful for 
them." 

. The summer was now over ; autumn was closing 
into winter ; and every hour, as it passed, as it 
diminSshed.the hopes, added to the: regrets of 
Alice; when, on a day that she was more busy 
than usual, and so intent upon her employment 
that even her. ambitious views were for a time 
forgotten, she was startled by hearing her name 
pronounced, and beholding at the same instant 
the faiiy Fortuna. 

Alioe at first dared scarcely raise her eyes, not 
doubtmg but that the genius was offended with 
her, for hacving formerly slighted her offered fa* 
vours. But on that point her fears were ground^ 
less; for, in the most generous manner, the 
genius again offered' to bestow her gifts on the 
little Ellen, upon the same conditions as at first. 

To have once more the opportunity of em- 
bracing the advantages she had before refused, 
bad long been Alice^s most ardent wish. There 
was also the circumstance, at this time, of the ab* 
seace of her husband, whose return was not 
expected for some days, which favoured the plan« 
as this interval would afford her sufficient time. 
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she inured, to frame a {fusible excose far the' 
departure of the child« 

But altfaougfa every thing now seemed to facili- 
tate the accomplishment of her wishes* Alice felt 
a strange alarm at the idea of entermg into a 
secret engagement with a being whose presence^ 
notwithstanding her beauty, and the winning 
smile which decked her features, inspired th& 
dame with indescribable awe. Indeed, the 
sensation she experienced was so Uke a present* 
timent of evil, that in almost any other drcum* 
stance it would have detetred the wife of Gillatn ; 
but she had nourished her favourite wish into sucb 
strength, that dangers and difficulties fied before it.; 
So, after promising implicit obedience to tker 
commands of the fedry, and exacting in return an 
assurance that her daughter should be restored to 
her in safety, at the time appointed, the mother 
gave her devoted child to the care andeonduct 
gf the genius, and both were immediately lost to 
her view. 

. Left to her own reflections, Alice sought in vain 
to relieve her spirits from the weight that op« 
pressed them, by anticipating the future pros** 
perity of hef darling ; and with as little Sliccess 
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did she endeavour to justify heiself in her Own- 
mind for the step she had taken, and the deception 
she must practise towards her hushmd* 
' Bui uneasiness for what she had done gave 
way to anxiety for what she was next to do ; andf 
the more she thought of it, the more difficult did' 
the task appear of imposing a falsehood u|>on 
Gillam. No choice, however, was left her, and 
Alice passed the greater part of the night in rack- 
ing her invention for the purpose of framing a' 
pretext for Ellen's absence. 

At length the following plan presented itself: 
her husband had ah aunt living at a distance* 
who» having brought him up, was regarded by 
Gilfarm with as much affection as if he had been 
her son ; and good Dame Janet, in return, feh all 
the love of a parent towards her nephew. 
' Martyn had often expressed a wish ^ to his wife 
that his relation cotdd see his little girl. Alice's 
scheine, therefore, wias to tell herhusband, that his 
aunt had been to see them while he was away, 
ind was so much pleased with the child,- that 
she had insisted upon taking her back with her. 
In this affair Dame Martyn thought herself pretty 
secure from detection; as, notwithstanding the 
mutual Idndness and gCKxl will which subsisted. 
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there i¥as but little intercourse between the fa** 
miliesy on account of the distance which separated 
them from each other* 

An annual, present of a large cheesci which the 
Martyns received, was the only token they had 
that their aunt was aliye, and Jbad not forgotten 
them; a ham of Alice^s curing.gave the good 
dame, in return, an assurance of their welfare. 

This confined mode of correspondence suited, in 
the present case, Alice's purpose well enoi]^h; 
and now, having arranged her plan, she became 
Car more at ease in her mind, and even began to 
congratulate herself upon her contrivance; when, 
on the evening of the following day, Gillam, whomr 
she did not expect back for at least a week, made 
his appearance, 

Alice was a^ good deal disconcerted at her hus- 
band's unexpected return, being aware that the 
improbability of his relation's having paid them* 
s^uch a hasty visit, as during the short interval of 
his absence, would not fail to jstrike him. Her. 
brain, however, was not sufficiently inventive to 
furnish her with any more plausible invention 
than that which she had plamied. At all hazards^ 
she must now bring forward her story. 

As Qillam entered his cottage be looked 
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anxiously round ; and almost his first words were , 
after his child. 

** She is welly** replied Aliee, with assumed 
cheerfulness; and, willing to put off the expFana^ 
tion aslong as possible, began in her turn to ques- 
tion her husband about his journey, and why he 
returned §o much sooner than he had proposed. 

** I certainly might have staid longer; for the 
business on which I was engaged for my master 
was quickly despatched ; and, being so far on the 
road, I did intend to have gone on to the fair 

pr — 

<* Ah, surely,*^ cried Dame Martyn ; I quite 

■ 

counted on your going there, where you would 
have met so many cf our old friends, and then 
you jrnight have brought us** 

Here Alice was interrupted in her turn. 

«* How,** said Gillam, " could any such thing 
enter your head ; it was the chance of a thousand 
that I met with a chapman so soon. You know I 
have always been detained longer than was ex*» 
pected, and you had no right to count on my 
going to the fair at all.** 

Alice was now at a nonplus, and had nothing 
for it but—** I thought ;** which thinking with 
most people generally comes at the wrong time. 
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N 
I 

, Gillam did not pursue the subject further, but 
went on to acquaint his wife with the reasons that 
prevented his proceeding to the fair of — r-". 

** I am n(>t given to be superstitious, Alice; 
but last night I had so strange a dream, that I 
could not avercome the impressiion it made.'* 

** And what was your dream I" eagerly inquired 
hiswifew 

**■ I thought," said Gillam, ** that I was working 
in the fields as usual, when to animal like a wolf, 
but muc^^ larger, ran alcmg, and Lsaw it making 
its way towards our cottage. I exerted all my 
strength, and endeavoured to reach the garden- 
gate, and close it before the monster could enter, ; 
but I was too late, for the creature had seized on 
Ellen's favourite Iamb. I fancied, however, that 
it seemed to look at me for an instant, as fearing 
to pass, and I turned round to find some weapon, 
but in that moment it had gained the. outside of 
the enclosure, and when I looked again—- Oh, 
.Alice ! judge what were my feelings, when, instead 
of the lamb, I saw it was Ellen^ our own dear 
child, that the monster held in his jaws. And I 
thought," continued Gillain, fixing his eyes-, on 
.the pale count^joance of his . wife, who looked 
hqrror-struck at the xecital of his dream,-— <VJ 
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thought thati whqn I wa» about to pursue the wolf, 
youheid my arm; and endeavoured to detain me ; 
and in the straggle I awoke. 

*« Sejoieii^ to find it was but a dream, I en- 
deavoured toshaka off the impression, but in vaiti. 
I -could sltep no more that night; and when 
morning camet I tried to reason myself out of the 
apprehension of €vilf but my mind was too much 
disturbed to aHow me to lengthen my stay ; and 
when I came in and did not see the child playing 
about i|^ usuali 1 felt terrified ; and, to show you 
how far fancy can go, I even thought that you 
.looked alarmed, as if something terrible had hap- 
pened. . But where is my little Ellen ?*' 

Alice could no longer avoid an explanation ; 
aady widiacomposure very foreign to her feelings, 
: begaa her recital. 

".The surprise of Gillam was only equalled by his 
'martificatio& at having missed, as he thought, the 
opportunity of seeing hb relative. One minute he 
accused Dame Janet of unkindness, and the next 
laid all the fimlt upon his wife, for not having 
sufficiently pressed her stay. 

For hisanger and vexation Aliee was however 
fully prepared, and she bore H with the utmost 
patience; but there wss one thing for which she 
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was not prepared: it was the very natural in* 
quiry that Martyn made as to the occasion of his 
aunt's taking so long a joiimey» which^ he ob« 
served, could not be for the purpose of vinting 
them> or she would have remained longer. 

Alice wondered it had not occurred to her tbM 
Gillam would ask so likely a (piestion ; but not 
knowing what reply to make> she told her bus* 
band, that as Dame Janet did npt of her own 
accord communicate the reason for her comii^» 
she did not think proper to ask any questions 
about it. 

This answer by no means satisfied her husband. 

" Truly, Alice,** said he, *• yoii are not often 
in the habit of letting your civility get the 
better of your curiosity ;. nor can I mya^ find out 
where the impropriety would have been in making 
such an inquiry.** Gillam went on to conjecture 
upon the matter, but all concluded in his strongly 
regretting having been away from home* At 
length he began to talk about his child. 

** Ah!'* cried Alice, rejoiced that his thoughts 
had taken that turn ; ^* your aunt says she will 
grow up very handsome, and doubts not but that 
she will make her fortune." 

** I think my aunt must be very much altered,** 
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said Gillam» ** for she never tised to talk such 
nonsense : indeed, I am not a little surprised at 
her taking Ellen home with her; for though die 
is very good to children, I know she does not like 
the trouble of them.** 

Alice maintained, with all the pertinacity of H 
partial mother, tl^at such an engaging child as El* 
len would be a trouble to no one, but that, on the 
contrary, her com]iany would give great pleasure 
to Aunt Janet, who doubtlessly was in want of 
amusement. 

Martyn, though far from being of his wife's 
opinion, did not care, in the present instance,* 
longer to contest the point; and the subject ac- 
cordingly dropped. 

On the morrow- Alice perceived, with much sa- 
tisfaction^ that her husband's ill humour had sub- 
sided; and she hoped that, as he had got over the 
disappointment of the preceding day, things would 
now go on smoothly: but Dame Martyn had little 
time to rejoice, before she found herself plunged 
into new difficulties. 

The day before,«Gillam was too vexed to make 
many inquiries; but he now plied his wife with 
innumerable questions respecting his old friends 
and acquaintance, as the village in which his aunt 

c 
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resided was the place where he had passed the 
greater part of his life. 

Alice began now to be very uneasy at the 
thoughts of the deception she had practised, and 
how the deception was to be kept up ; and the 
answers she gave her husband were so confused 
and contradictory, that Gillam> though by no 
means of a suspicious disposition, saw plainly 
that all was not right. 

Unsettled in his mind, Martyn every day re- 
newed the theme ; and though he gained nothing 
satisfactory, he continued to perplex his wife with 
inquiries and observations. 

*^ It is very strange, Alice,*' said he one day, 
** that you should have forgotten to ask after 
Geoffry, when you knew how anxious I had long 

4 

been to bear something concerning him.'* 

Dame Martyn's patience was tired out with the 
repetition of questions which she found herself 
unable to answer. Grown bolder, also^ in the 
assertion of falsehood, and hoping at once to si- 
lence her husband upon the subject, she declared 
that the fact was, Dame Janet appeared as if 
something had displeased her, and was so reserved 
m her general behaviour that it was impossible to 
ask her any questions at all. 
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** I thought SO,*' said Martyn«-*-^< I suspected it 
all along; that accounts For her leaving us so sud- 
denly. In what can we have offended hef ?*-^aild 
how odd that she should have taken the child 
with her; at all events, I shall not rest till i have 
seen my aunt.*' 

Alice, who had not hefore thought of 'heing 
consistent in her story, began to take alarm at the 
latter part of her husband's speech. A meeting 
with his aunt was, of all things, to be dreaded ; 
and, entreating Gillam not to make himself un- 
easy about it, she endeavoured to retract what she 
had just before asserted. 

It was evident, however, to Gillam, that there 
was some concealment in the case; and Alice saw 
plainly that suspicions were rabed in her bus* 
band's mind beyond what it was in her power to 
removew 

Six Dionths wore away; and as Martyn, during 
that time, never mentioned the affair, his wife 
trusted that he thought no more about it, and she 
began to look forward to the return of her child, 
. and to indulge once more in the anticipation of 
Sllen'a future exaltation. 

It appeared, notwithstanding their mutual si- 
lence on the subject, that the husband and wife 

c2 
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had their separate plans. Mactyn went earlier to 
his. work than he had been accustomed, and re- 
turned later; yet he gave no reason for so doing; 
nor, at the end of the week, did he bring home 
any. more . money than usual. Aware how little 
she deserved the confidence of her husband, Alice 
did not venture to make any remarks ; but she 
could, not help conjecturing on the matter. 

Gillafn had. often longed that he could purchase 
himself , a mule, or perhaps he had in view some 
addition to her dress, as her wishes on that .point 
had often enough been repeated for her husband 
not to forget them. All her suppositions, how*! 
ever,. proved wide of the mark: Gillam at length 
tpld his wife why. he had been saving his money; 
and, to her utter dismay, Alice learned it was for 
the purpose of making a journey to his relation.' ; 

Dame Martyn, whose consternation at hearing 
her husband*s intention may well be imagined, 
entreated, but in vain, that he would not think of. 
such a thing, raised every obstacle, and started, 
every objection in her power; but all to no pur- 
pose : Gillam's resolution was fixed. He had two 
powerful motives for taking this step : extreme 
anxiety to see his child, who had been so long 
from home, and an eager wish to satisfy his mind 
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respectitig the reasons of his -aunt's apparently 
strange conduct : and his last words before he 
went to his work, were to charge his wife to 
have every thing ready for his journey on the 
morrow. 

Bitterly did Alice now lament the folly of her 
conduct, and gladly would she have disclosed the 
whole truth to her husband, but for the threats of 
the fairy. 

The day was fast closing when the wretched 
woman, unable to go on with her usual occupa- 
tions, was sitting still unresolved what to do in her 
present dilemma, when a sudden feeling of terror 
came over her ; and, looking up, she beheld the 
genius Fortuna. 

• The fear which her presence inspired was, how- 
ever, mingled with joy, for Alice hoped she should 
be relieved from her difficulty, and hear some- 
thing of her child, for whom she most anxiously 
inquired. 

-":Your child is well," replied the fairy, "and 
shall be safely restored at. the time appointed; 
doubt not but I will fulfil all my promises respect- 
ing her, provided you keep firm to your's." 

" But .what will become of me ?" cried Alice ; 
<< how can 1 prevent my husband's going to see 
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bit i^IationSf and 90 finding qui that I hiaye de» 
oeived bim ?*' 

** I will prevent his taking the journey, if you 
wish it,*' said the £ury. 

** That is all I desire,*' replied Alice ; *^ I am 
safe if Gillam does not see his aunt.** 

The fairy vanished, and the wife of Martyn now, 
thinking her troubles at an end, waited her bus* 
band's return with a mixed feeling of impatience 
and wonden She was released from the misery 
and disgrace of being detected in a falsehood, but 
was anxiously curious to know by what means the 
joumey was to be prevented. 

Satisfied that it would be so, Alice prepared, 
with more than ordinary diligence, to forward the 
supper meal. AH the addition that could be made 
to their usual homely fare was produced : she 
€ven anticipated broaching a cask of strong ale, 
and a pasty, reserved for a holiday-feast, was 
placed on the board. 

All this took up time, and diverted her mind 
fVom perceiving how the hours went; but the 
evening closed in, and darkness gave the signal 
for apprehension. 

She now went to the door, and vainly fed 
her hopes with imaginary forms, that seemed to 
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flit in the glimmering light of the distant hori- 
zon. ' 

Returning to the decaying embers of her soli- 
tary hearth, the absence and wanderings of her 
thoughts scarce alio^ied her to feel the cold and 
chilling night air, which would otherwise have 
relry isensiUy affected her. For Alice, oil most 
occasions, was much alive to the little domestic 
comfbfts which solaced the labomrs of the cot>^ 
tager ; and was remarkable fbr the snug and com. 
fortahle way in which every thing was conducted 
in her little habitation. 

Every moment increased her uneasiness ; some- 
times she suspected the promises of the fairy. At 
length a sound was heard, and the barking of 
Trailer was listened to with rapture. Alice spraitig 
again to the door : the gloom prevented her 
from seemg objects at any distance; but the 
motions of the faithful dog reassured her, aitd 
aanonnoed the approach of his master, who noWf 
with slow and painful steps, came forward, sup« 
ported by his neighbour Jasper. 

Alice flew to her husband, and eagerly inquired 
what accident had befallen him. ** None," was 
the reply ; all the account Gillam could give was, 
that while he was working in the fields a sudden 
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numbness came over him, and he fell helpless ion 
the spot, where his friend found him, brought to 
his assistance by the barking of Trailer.. 

The grief and remorse of the wretched wife at 
this new and unexpected calamity, of ) which she 
but too truly, judged herself the cause, may be 
well imagined. Again did Alice lament that ishe 
had ever sought /airy yorowrs; but her regrets 
were vain, — she felt more than ever the necessity 
of keeping the fatal secret, for, after this terrible 
proof of thei fairy's power, what might not be 
dreaded, if she incurred her displeasure. . 

Poor Martyn in the mean time wearied himself 
with conjectures as to the cause of his malady i 
attributing it to the dampness of the ground, or 
wprking in the rain, with twenty other notions of 
a similar kind. 

Day after day passed on, but brought no 
amendment to the condition of Gillam, who found 
that his intended plan was completely frustrated.^ 
He suffered nothing from bodily pain, but the de- 
bility of his frame forbade all exertion. 

But although the disappointment of his long an- 
ticipated expedition, and the necessity of remaining 
inactive, were grievous to be borne, an evil of 
greater magnitude soon presented itself in the 
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sbape of poverty i for the little moniey which had 
been saved from his scanty earnings, and reserved 
for the intended journey, was now spent ; and 4he 
Martyns were reduced to the greatest distress, the 
misery of which was increased to Alice, by know- 
ing herself to have been the occasion of it. 

Although the Martyns were what might be 
termed poor people, they had, by means of unre- 
mitting industry and good management, always 
preserved a certain independence which rendered 
them respectable ; and, in the present instance, 
isuffered less from the privations they were forced 
to undergo j than from the dread, notwithstanding 
all their endeavours, that they must at last hav^ 
recourse to charity, 

** Ve have but this left to console us,'* said 
Gillam,' ** that the misfortune which has arisen is 
from no fault of our own.*' 

How little consolaticm observations of this kind 
could a£Pord to his wife may be easily supposed. 
But the deepest source of grief to Martyn was, 
what would become of his child ? and his frequent 
allusions to this added greatly also to the distress 
of Alice, as she did not dare communicate to him 
the hopes she herself entertained on that subject ; 
tor, notwithstanding all she had experienced from 
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the fairy*s interferencey Dame Martyn fitill at 
tiroes looked fbrwaTd with coafid^ace to her pror 
misea respecting Ellen* 

In the mean time every thing increased their 
misfortune, till, having disposed of all that was in 
their power, the evil so much dreaded could no 
longer be put off; and Alice at length set out for 
the purpose of endeavouring to obtain relief. In 
this moment of humiliation, when all the bright 
prospects of the future were swallowed up in the 
misery of the present, bitter were the repentant 
tears which the unhappy woman shed, as she bent 
her reluctant steps towards the stately mansion,<«t 
the gate of which she veas about to solicit assist- 
ance. 

The nearer Alice approached the place, the 
slower was her pace, as willing to delay the time 
to the utmost ; but at length, having reached the 
gate of the avenue leading to the house, she was 
just about to raise the latch, when a rustling noise 
near her made her turn aside, and Alice beheld 
the genius, of her hopes standing in her path, who, 
without speaking, presented her with a purse, and 
immediately disappeared. 

The purse contained a sum which, though mo- 
derate, was sufficient for their present wants ; and 
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Alice, oveijoyed at this unexpected relief, was 
retummg home to acquaint her husband with this 
piece of good fortune, when her pleasure was 
somewhat damped by the recollection that she 
must have recourse to some new deception in order 
to account for iU 

To keep as close as possible to something like 
probability, she at first determined to tell Gillam, 
that the purse had -been given to her; but Alice 
soon recollected that to say this would involve too 
many inquiries, for she could not pretend that a 
perfect stranger had been so generous ; and Dame 
Hartyn dared not risk mentioning the name of any 
person, lest it should at once lead to a discovery 
(tf the felsehood. 

After some consideration, she at length con* 
eluded on saying that she had found it. 

But now a fresh difficulty arose, for Gillam was 
too conscientious to appropriate to himself that 
which he considered the property of another. His 
w^e^ whose knowledge was more perfect on the 
subject,- tried, but in vain, to conquer his soni- 
fies; and, although reduced to the greatest extre* 
mity, it Was not till after much altercation, and some 
time had elapsed, that, as no one could be found 
to claim it, Gillam at last consented to make use 
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of the'purae. Alice theD, to her infinite surpriset 
and no less satisfaction, found, that whatever mo- 
ney she took oat of it, the original sum was never 
diminished : but every thing connected with/atry 
favours had its proportion of evil ; for the Martyns, 
who had hitherto been pitied by their neighbours, 
now found themselves objects of dislike and envy* 
The story of the purse, which Gillam had told to 
all who visited him, with a view to find out its 
owner, gave rise to strange suspicions ; for it was 
generally observed, that Alice carefully avoided 
the subject, and always appeared confused when 
it was spoken of: besides, the sum which the 
purse was said to contain, it was remarked," never 
could have maintained them so long a time. This 
circumstance rather puzzled Gillam himself, but 
he attributed it to his wife's good management, 
and thought it fortunate that the money held out, 
as, although he felt his strength gradually return- 
ing, he was not yet able to work. 

The time was now at length arrived, when, 
according to agreement, the fairy was to restore 
Ellen to her parent ; and Alice's joy, at once more 
seeing her child, made her forget all the trouble 
which her absence had occasioned. 

The father was no less delighted with the won- 
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derful improvement in the person of his little girl ; 
but he experienced a second time a severe disap« 
pointmenty in finding her unaccompanied by his 
aunty for Gillam had for some time fed his hopes 
on the probability that, when the child returned. 
Dame Janet would come along with her, in which 
case all the purposes of his intended journey would 
be answered. 

Ellen, however, appeared alone ; but Alice, 
grown expert in scheming, had prepared a plau- 
sible story for the ear of her husband, and he was 
given to understand that his daughter was brought 
home by a stranger, who stayed no longer than to 
deliver his message, which was a kind one, from 
his aunt, purporting that she had been much 
pleased with her . young relation; but not being 
able to come herself, she had placed the child in 
the care of a person who was journeying that 
way ; - the whole concluding with love and good 
wishes. 

This plan did not appear altogether improbable, 
and might have passed, and Gillam would have 
got ov/sr the vexation of not seeing Dame Janet, 
but. there was one very singular circumstance that 
he could not understand; which was, that his 
daughter^ now four years old, was* unable to give 
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any account of her journey^ or where she had 
been* 

To all his questions little Bllen only stared* as 
not knowing what her father meant, and, when 
he spoke to her ahout his aunt^ she replied by 
alluding to some of their old neighbours, the only 
persons except her parents of whom she had any 
knowledge. 

Hart3m was much provoked by what he called 
the stupidity of the child. 

" I was exceedingly sorry,*' (said he to his wife, 
in a reproaching way) ** that you ever suffieted 
Ellen to go away ; but I little thought how much 
reason I should have to regret it : the girl is grown 
a downright idiot.*' 

Dame Martyn said all she could about old 
people's spoiling children. 

^* Doubflessly," she observed, " Ellen has had 
her own way too much with her aunt ; she has 
not been used to be spoken harshly to, and the 
angry manner in which you question her stupifies 
and frightens the poor child." 

Gillam allowed there might be something in 
this, but he could not help observing another 
thing, which was that his wife was much more 
alarmed when he put any questions to his daughter 
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than the little girl herself^ mid so sedulously cn« 
deavoured to keep the child out of her hushandV 
way» that Mattyn felt all his suspicions revived, 
wBichy owing to matters of greater moment occii- 
pying his attention^ had latterly given way. 

From several circumstances, he felt douhtfol if 
Ellen had indeed l)een to visit his relations, al- 
though he could not douht she had heen away ; 
but what puzzled him most was, that the child 
herself did not appear conscious that she had been 
absent at all ; and Martyn remarked, that if he 
had not been assured of the contrary, he should 
have supposed the girl had been in a dream. 

This was in fact the case, for the child had 
been spell-bound by the fairy, in a profound 
sleep, so that, when she was returned to her mo- 
ther, unconscious of -the time that had elapsed, 
every thing appeared as familiar as if she had 
iiever left her place of abode. Thus, while on 
the one hand she seemed to recollect nothing, her 
ineraoryi on the other, was as perfect as ever, in 
regard to circumstances which had happened pre- 
vious to her leaving home. 

In short, although the affair was iar beyond his^ 
comprehension, Gillam felt assured there was 
Something mysterious in it, which he determined. 
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at some future opportunity, to endeavour to uq* 
raveU 

Gillam Martyn had by this time recovered the 
use of his limbs, and could now walk about, and 
pursue his labours in the field as usual ; so that 
Alice's conscience was at rest upon that. ground: 
but, to counterbalance this satisfaction, she disco- 
vered, the very day on which her husband returned 
to his work, that the magic purse which had so 
long been their resource was exhausted. Alice, 
who having been accustomed to the late supply, 
had insensibly slipt into what might be called^ in 
her station, extravagant indulgences, experienced 
some difficulty in returning to her former fruga- 
lity. Poor Martyn, too, after living well, and 
doing nothing, found hard work and hard fare, 
to. be an evil which, till now, he had never, 
anticipated. 

Bat what was worse than all the rest, Gillam 
and Alice had no longer any confidence in each 
other ; for Dame Martyn, who had hoped that, now 
her daughter was returned, the affair of her ab- 
sence would be forgotten, saw, on the contrary, 
that her husband's mind was more disturbed than 
ever. 

Martyn was in fact once more meditating a 
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journey to his aunt ; but aware that, for some 
reasons of her own, his Wife waft extremely un^ 
willing that he should go, and fearful lest she 
should interfere with his intentions, he determined 
this time to set off without her knowledge, leaving 
it to his friend Jasper, who was asisisting in the 
plan; to inform Alice where he was gone. 

Alice received the intelligence with astonish- 
tnent and dismay ; for now to escape detection 
she deeme() impossible. Unknowing what course 
to pursue, the unhappy woman felt her mind 
distracted with a variety of distressing apprehen- 
sions. To encounter the anger of her husband 
appeared to her a less evil than to encounter the 
anger of the fairy, should she disclose the truth 
to her husband; yet, when he discovered that 
Ellen had not been at his aunt*s, she knew not 
how to avoid doing so. 

It was late in the evening of the day on which 
she had been informed of her husband's depar<* 
ture ; Alice, having put her child to bed, but un-^ 
able to rest herself, had returned to the apartment 
below, where, unconscious how the hours fled, 
shb sat absorbed in her own melancholy reflect* 
tions, from which she was suddenly roused by 
the appearance of the fairy Fortuna. 

D 
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** Why»^ said lUe genius, ** does the wife of 
Gillam thus vainly afflict herself ?** 

" Ob !*' cried Alice imploringly, 'Mell me but 
this — What am I to say to my husband when he 
returns, and finds that I have deceived him ?" 

** Rest satisfied," replied the fairy, ** your secret 
is undiscovered." — " HoWf" said Dame Martyni 
** is that possible ? If-<— *' but she was silenced 
by the genius, who, placing her finger on her lip> 
in token that she would answer no further inter- 
rogations, vanished from her sight. 
. Scarcely did Alice feel relieved by the knowledge 
that she should escape detection, than - she was 
assailed by fears of another kind. There was an 
undefinable expression in the countenance of the 
supernatural being, which at the time made her 
shudder, and, when she recollected the terrible 
method by which Fortuna had prevented Gillam 
from taking his journey the first time, she trembled 
at the thoughts of what means the fairy might now 
take, to keep the mystery still undiscovered. . 

" Alas l" thought the miserable wife, " perhaps 
my husband may again be deprived of the use of 
bis limbs ; * even at this moment he may be lying 
helpless in the fields, without any one near to 
assist him." 
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, With forebodings of thU and a.siinilar kind did 
Alice continue to .torment herself. > The sun at 
l.ength arose, when the cheering, influence of 
daylight, and the balmy, air of a mild spring 
morning,, cqntribjited in some degree to renovate 
her exhausted spirits; and she tried. to assure her- 
self that all would yet be well : but with her ut« 
most endeavours she could not divest her mind of 
^pprejiension, and the interval of her husband's ab- 
sence was passed by Alice, in sometimes indulging 
hopes, by^ looking forward to the promises of the 
fairy, but muc(i oftener in fearful anticipations of 
what might have befallen Gillam. 

.A week had elapsed since his departure, and 
Dame Martyn was sitting one afternoon, calculat- 
ing the probable time of her husband's . return, 
and how. many more tedious days must, still inter- 
vene before her anxiety on his accQupt could be 
relieved. 

The door of her <:ottage was standing open, and 
Alice's meditations were sometimes interrupted by 
the merry shouts of the village children; Ellen 
was of the number, and the scene altogether 
brought forcibly to the mind of the mother the 
evening on which she first beheld the fairy. She 
gazed in fond admiration oil her lovely child, whot 

d2 
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although habhed in the same coarse garb as the 
rest of her compaoions, was yet conspicuous 
among them for grace and beauty. But notwith- 
standing the pleasure Dame Martyn anticipated 
from the idea that she should one day see her 
daughter attain that situation in life to which the 
advantages bestowed by the genius would entitle 
her, she nevertheless could not help sighing at 
the thought of how little real happiness she had 
hitherto guned from the fulfilment of her wishes ; 
nor could she avoid comparing the distressing 
events which had occurred since the interference 
of the fairy» with the peaceful and happy tenor of 
her life before she indulged her ambitious pro- 
ject8» or listened to the suggestions of the genius 
Fortuna. 

« 

While these reflections were passing in her 
mindy Ellen came running with the jo3rful tidings 
that her father was returning. 

Alice started up on receiving this intelligence^ 
and» following with her utmost speed, the light 
^pi of her child, soon reached a spot commanding 
A view of the road, where, directed by the finger 
s<' t^llen, she indeed beheld, to her infinite delight, 
v>*f^vA winding his way along the hilPs side. 
f^^ ioy of seeing her husband in safety was 
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proportioned to the anxiety she ha4 pareviously 
experienced ; and Alice now tiiought her troubles 
were at sm end. The dreaded journey, too» was 
over — she should no longer be haunted by the 
dread of having her secret discovered-^in short, 
there appeared nothing further to apprehend, 
and the happiness of the moment seemed so fidly 
to rteompense her for all she had before endured, 
that Dame Martyn took herself to task for ever 
doubting either the power or the kindness of the 
fairy. 

Notwithstanding the part she herself had acted, 
when assured of her husband's safety, she could 
not help entertaining a degree of resentment to- 
wards him, for his having undertaken this expe- 
dition without informing her of the matter ; and 
. she was doubtful what reception she should give 
him. The feeling, however, was but momentary : 
Alice was too happy to be angry, and even to 
assume a look of gravity at their fir^t meeting 
would have been a difficult task. 

But the joy of seeing her husband, and the 
thoughts of the kind of welcome with which she 
should receive him, were all banished on his en- 
trance. 

From the deep gloom on Martyn's countenance, 
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and from his whole manner, it plainly appeared 
that some new calainity had taken place. The 
cause of her husband's affliction Alice learnt hut 
too soon — his aunt was dead/ 

Giilam's excessive grief for the loss' of a rela- 
tion who had always shown him the affection of a 
parent, prevented him from perceiving the severe 
shock which the news gave his wife ; and wben 
he ^ had - somewhat recovered from the painful 
emotion occasioned by breaking the mournful in- 
telligence to Alice, he proceeded to inform her of 
the following particulars : — 

On the third day of his journey, and when he 
was within a few miles of the village where his 
aunt resided, Martyn was overtaken by a stranger 
who was journeying that w&y also, having lately 
become a resident in the place. From him 
Gillam learned that the village had a short time 
before been visited by a pestilential fever, which 
had swept off many of its inhabitants, amongst 
whom Dame Janet had been one of the earliest 
victims. 

The grief and consternation with which Gillam 
heard this account may be well imagined. To all 
further inquiries, however, relative to his aunt, 
the stranger could give him no satisfactory 
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smswet. Gillam» therefore, punraed his journey 

« « 

with a view to learn what he could with regard to 
his deceased relation, and also some other parti- 
culars, in respect to the late strange occurrences 
which had excited his anxiety. His intentions, 
however, were completely frustrated. 

Upon reaching the village, all he could gather 
was a confirmation of what the stranger had told 
him. In that part of the hamlet in which Damfe 
Janet had resided, the disorder had raged with so 
much violence, that those of her neighbours from 
whom he was likely to gain the information he 
required, had quitted the place, which appeared 
desolate and uninhabited. 

Martyn concluded his narrative with saying, 
that finding no inducement to prolong his stay 
where pestilence might still infect the air, he 
immediately bent his melancholy steps towards 
home* 

Alice listened with unspeakable horror to her 
husband's recital. **This, then,** thought the 
wretched woman, '* was the fairy*8 meaning, 
when she said the secret was safe ; and this has 
been the direful method by which Gillam was 
prevented from coming to the knowledge of it !*' 
And now, in all the agony of remorse, to have 
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made a full confession to her husband would have 
been some alleviation to the misery she endured; 
yety deep as was her repentance for having leagued 
herself with the genius, Alice still felt herself so 
enthralled by the power of this inflexible being, 
that she dared not risk the consequence of diso- 
beying her commands. 

Lost ^ace of mind and a wounded conscience 
were thus the price at which Alice had purchased 
fairy favours. 

Gillam*8 sorrow for the death of his aunt was 
deep and sincere, but in time it gave way to the 
occupatioiis and concerns of his family. No- 
thing, however, could afford consolation to the 
wretched Alice, and her settled melancholy gave 
great anxiety to her husband, who endeavoured, 
though vainly, to discover the cause. All at- 
tempts of the kind served no other purpose than 
to add to the distress of Alice ; and although, on 
this account, Gillam forbore to pursue the point, 
yet it contributed to his uneasiness, by confirm- 
ing former suspicions ; as it evidently appeared, 
that the source of his wife's grief was connected 
with his. deceased relation, and equally so with 
the absence of Ellen. 

AH who knew them were at a loss to account 
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for the laiA^Btable change which had taken place 
in the once happy home of thU industrious paiir* 
Alice Qo longer took any interest in the concerns 
of her family : the cottage, formerly so neat and 
trim^Jpoked neglected ; the garden was overgrown 
with weeds; there was no longer a welcome for 
the wayfaring traveller^ who sighed as he passed 
the now^'Closed door, supposing, from the silence 
anci destolation which prevailed, that the once kind 
9bA hoipitable inhabitants had quitted the place. 
:> Ellen, 4^ the meantime, grew up all that the 
mosit fond and anxious parent could desire, both 
in beauty of person and sweetness of disposition : 
from the former Alice could derive no satisfac- 
tion, ^d the admiration which her daughter ex- 
cited in all that beheld her, to which the mother 
bad once looked forward with pride and delight, 
now gave the unhappy woman only an additional 
pang, by reminding her of the fairy's gift, and all 
its fatal consequences. 

Twelve years had now rolled on ; Ellen became 
of an age to take an active part in the concerns of 
the house, and things began to wear more the ap- 
pearance of comfort from her assistance. 

Alice's estrangement of mind, though a con- 
stant source of grief to her family, had become so 
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habitual, that it ceased to alarm them in the de» 
gree it had formerly done ; but Martyn, observing 
with regret how often the buoyant spirits of his 
child wei^ damped by the contagious gloom which 
clouded her mother*s brow, proposed one day 
taking Ellen to a neighbouring fair, by way of 
recreation. 

Alice, who seldom took much notice of what 
was going forward, expressed, on this occasion, a 
degree of satisfaction at the thoughts of their go- 
ing, which added greatly to the pleasure felt by 
Ellen, who joyfully prepared to accompany her 
father to the scene of gaiety. 

As the evening drew on. Dame Martyn, who 
rarely stirred out of docnrs, feeling in herself an 
uncommon degree of restlessness, was induced to 
seek relief by walking abroad. She had hot pro- 
ceeded far, when her ears were assaikd by the 
shouts of mirth and laughter, from those who, in 
high glee, were returning from the fair. The 
sounds of merriment struck painfully on the mind 
of Alice ; for she thought of the time when, with 
a light heart and a clear conscience, she had 
made one of the happy throng. To escape as 
quickly as possible from the gaiety which so ill 
accorded with her feelings, she turned into a 
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lane leading by a circuitous path to her. habita- 
tion. 

The evening was remarkably mild ; scarcely a 
leaf stirred among the branches, and the moon, 
rising in tranquil majesty, shed its soft light on 
all the surrounding objects. The serenity of the 
scene was delightfuUy contrasted with the one she 
had just quitted, but, though that had annoyed, 
this did not sooth her ; and Alice gazed with a 
vacant eye on the calm beauty of the landscape^ 
Although she derived no enjoyment from the 
sight, her steps lingered as if she was unwilling 
to reach her home. At length, however, approach- 
ing her cottage, the trees which grew beside it 
appeared to cast a deeper shade than ordinary 
upon her little habitation ; and a feeling of terror,' 
for which she could not account, made Alice for 
some time hesitate to enter. With a trembling 
hand she at last ventured to lift the latch — all was 
as usual—" it is only," thought she, " my guilty 
conscience which raises these needless alarms." 
At that instant a bright and refulgent light illu- 
mined the apartment, and in the next Alice be- 
held the genius who had so long held the power 
over her. destiny. Not the most hideous or ter- 
rific spectre could have inspired the wife of 
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Gillam with more horror and aversion than did 
this splendid vision. 

Without appearing to notice the fear which her 
presence inspired, the fairy, with a smiling coUa** 
tenance, thus addressed the terrified Alice:— ^^* 

*^ At length I am come to bring you ccoiaok- 
tion — ^set your heart at rest with the knowledge 
that life and death are not at my di&posal ; and 
that the fate of her whom you have so long and 
deeply deplored was beyood -my controU** ^ 

To be thus suddenly relieved from a load which 
had laid so heavily on her conscience at first al- 
most bewildered the senses of Alice. 

^' But why,*' said she, as if half doubting the 
fairy's assurance, " why was I left all this time 
to suffer from so dreadful an idea ?" 

An expression like that of vexation disturbed, 
for a moment, the features of the fairy, and a 
slight indication of anger crossed her brow. > 

" Alice," said she, " I am compelled by an ir- 
resistible power to answer your question : know, 
then, that what you have for twelve years suffered, 
from the supposition of being instrumental to an 
event that happened in the course of nature, was 
the punishment incurred by your seeking, through 
unlawful means, to pry into the future, and to 
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counteract the natural course of human affairs. 
You have still a choice. If, after what you have 
experienced, you are disposed to forego the ad- 
vantages of rank and fortune, which it is in my 
power to bestow, you are at liberty to disclose 
the secret, so long and painAilIy guarded, which 
Ivill be the means not only of relieving your own 
mind, but will also restore to you the confidence 
of your husband. — ^But," added the fairy, and, as 
she spoke, the jewel on her breast, which had hi- 
therto shed only a feeble ray, blazed forth in all 
its splendour, ** remember that, in that case, all 
you bavb endured has been in vain. You will 
have deceived and made your husband unhappy, 
and will have yourself suffered the pangs of re- 
morse, without having effected any purpose. 
EUetf, whose beauty might add lustre to the 
most exalted rank, will, in the end, become the 
wife of an obscure peasant. Now, ere you re- 
solve, behold wli^t might be the destiny of your 
daughter !" and, saying this, she held a mirror to 
the view of the astonished mother, who saw, re- 
flected in it, her child superbly habited, and at- 
tended by slaves, dressed in the gorgeous costume 
of the East, whose homage she received with the 
air of a princess. The apartment in which she 



\ 
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was seated glittered with, every costly, decoratioa 
that gold, united with the labours of the loom, 
could supply. 

Alice was literally enchanted with the sight of 
splendour so far beyond all that she could have 
imagined. A few moments before, what would 
she not h^ve sacrificed to be assured that she bad 
been in no wise accessory to the death of Janet, 
that she might regain her husband*s confidence, 
that she might be able, with a conscience light- 
ened of its burden^ again to enjoy the social ha- 
bits of her former life ? But no sooner was she 
at liberty to resume these blessings, than her 
thoughts experienced a sudden revolution; and, 
as she gazed with eager eyes on the magic illu- 
sion which the fairy presented to her, every idea 
seemed to centre in the hope of seeing the splen- 
did vision realized ; and she again gave herself up 
to the guidance of her potent visitor, . . _ 

•* Be it so," said the fairy ; " it now remains 
that we obtain the consent of your daughter, as 
my power can be exercised only on those terras; 
for Ellen*s disposition is of a kind calculated to 
counteract the golden views which may be laid 
open to her choice. At present, she has not a wish 
beyond her lowly station : it must be your care, 
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therefore^ to inspire your child with an ambition 
to appear in a more elevated rank : above all, you 
must endeavour to check any growing attachment 
for those of her own state, which might prove an 
obstacle to her future advancement. Farewell! 
on tlie first day of the new moon, twelve months 
hence, we meet again, and then the fate of Ellen 
will be decided." Here the genius vanished from 
the sight of Alice, who almost at the same in- 
stant heard the voice of Gillam and her daughter, 
who had just returned. 

There was still, however, the secret to preserve, 
and Alice was aware that some precaution would 
be necessary, in order that the transition which 
bad taken place in her mind might not appear too 
sudden. It was not, however, altogether in her 
power to conceal the joy she now felt : but what- 
ever surprise Gillam and his daughter might expe- 
rience at the change, which, though qualified on 
the part of Alice, was still too apparent not to be 
observed, the former was too prudent to disturb the 
present tranquillity, by any needless inquiry as to 
the cause ; for Martyn, having been of opinion 
for some time that his wife's intellects were de- 

• 

ranged,, would not risk any question or allusion, 
to her late melancholy state, lest it should be the 
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means of occasioning, in any degree, the ?etuni 
of her malady. 

Supper was now prepared, and seldom has the 
most luxurious feast afforded such enjoyment as , 
was felt by each individual of this now happy 
family, as they sat down to their frugal repast. 

The ' door and window of the cottage were 
thrown open, to admit the softened temperature of 
the atmosphere, which breathed refreshment after 
the close of a sultry day : yet, neither was the air 
more soft and balmy, nor was the song of the 
nightingale more sweetly melodious, than they . 
had been at other times, when those who now in* 
haled the one, and listened to the other, with such 
delight, hadnot heeded their soothing and kindly 
influence. As if suddenly awakened to a sense 
of pleasure, every circumstance heightened their 
enjoyment ; and there was also such an expression 
of affectionate content reflected in each other's 
looks, that Ellen thought the present moment the 
most blissful of her life. 

The happiness of M artyn's family was, for some 
time, uninterrupted, and might have continued 
so, but fbr the restless spirit of ambition, which, 
now that she was no longer a prey to remorse, 
began again to work powerfully in the breast of 
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Alice, who, remembering the wordi of the faiiyt 
looked upon Philip, the son of their neighbouir 
Jasper, with a jealous eye. His frequent visits to 
their cottage gave her much uneasiness; for it 
was but too evident to Dame Martyn, that an 
attachment was taking place between the yoimg 
man and her daughter, which, as it appeared 
sanctioned by her husband and the father of 
Philip, she knew not well how to oppose. 

One evening, as Gillam and his wife were sit- 
ting^alone together. Dame Martyn took the oppor- 
tunity of opening her mind upon the subject, by 
lamenting that there was no better prospect for 
her darling Ellen, than that of becoming the wife 
of a neighbouring peasant* 

« How?'* said Gillam. " What is our situa- 
tion ? and what right have we to look above ouri 
selves ? The lad is honest, indus<trious, and obe^ 
di^iot to his parents : what security for the fnturs 
happiness of our child would you wish ?** 

All Martyn's remonstrances were lost trpoii 
Alice, who kept firm to her point, and urged 
every argument in her power to bring her husband 
over to her opinion, which was, that her dangh* 
ter*8 beauty might give her a claim to a more 
exalted station. She backed her opinion by § nu« 

s 
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merating a variety of instances in which attrac- 
tions, far inferior to those of Ellen, had been the 
means of raising their possessors from the lowest 
to the highest rank in life. 

Although Gillam felt angry with his wife for 
her pertinacious adherence to the same foolish 
notions which had so long ago been a matter of 
contention between them, yet, as Alice^s late 
mental sufferings had, in a great degree, impaired 
her health, he would not, in the present instance, 
venture further to irritate her, by expressing all 
he thought upon the subject ; and Ellen coming 
in shortly after, the conversation dropped. 

Dame Marty n, howevet, mistaking her hus- 
band's forbearance for acquiescence, congratulated 
herself on her success, on having, as she thought, 
gained her point. Her next object was to impress 
the mind of her daughter with an idea of the hap- 
piness attendant on wealth and splendour, and 
also to induce her to bestow every possible care 
on the decoration of her person ; for which pur- 
pose, all that the slender means in her possession 
could supply, she lavishly expended on the dress 
of Ellen. 

Little, however, was eft'ected by this, for Alice 
pefceived that, with whatever attention and in- 
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terest her daughter listened to the oft-repeated 
story of Flora Simons, it never appeared to excite 
in her the least wish to obtain a similar advance- 
ment ; nor did the pleasure which Ellen took in 
displaying' a new riband, ever lead her to repine at 
not possessing more costly ornaments. 

But notwithstanding that Ellen seemed calcu- 
lated by nature, as well as inclination,, for the 
humble station in which she was placed, yet 
Alice, to justify, in her own mind, the part she 
was acting, would fain have persuaded herself, 
that her child was formed to adorn a more ele- 
vated rank. 

As the fairy had prophesied that love in hum- 
ble life might prove an obstacle to £llen*s future 
fortune, Alice thought, if sh^ could once effect a 
separation between the lovers, the chief impedi- 
ment to the fulfilment of her own wishes would 
be removed. Dame Martyn*s aim was, now, to 
prejudice Philip in the mind of her daughter ; 
but although this was not in her power, yet the 
knowledge of her mother *s dislike to him gave 
Ellen the deepest concern, and occasioned, uncon- 
sciously to lierself, a degree of constraint in her 
manner towards Philip, for which he was wholly 
at a loss to account, 

e2 
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While things were in this situation, the nature 
of Matty n*s employment prevented his Visiting his 
neighbour Jasper so often as he had been, accus- 
tbned to do ; so that, without any apparent cause, 
a gradual coolness took place between the families. 

In the meantime, Philip sought an opportunity 
of coming to an understanding with Ellen, with 
respect to what he thought a shyness which had 
tak^n place on her part ; but as she could give 
him no explanation, but such as would mUke him 
think ill of her mother, Ellen choice rather, for the 
present, to bear the blame of appearing capri- 
cious, than expose to her lover her parent's unjust 
prejudices. 

It was within a few months of the period when 
the fairy had engaged to fulfil her promise, that 
Philip, by the death of a distant relation, came ' 
into the possession of some considerable property, 
oh- the first intelligence of which the young man 
hastened to the dwelling of his intended bride, to 
communicate the agreeable tidings. Dame Mar- 
tyn alone was in the way, to whom Philip opened 
all his future plans ; and, in the ardour of affec- 
tion, promised all that the most sanguine expec* 
tations of one in the situation of Alice could 
frame> and which, but for the more brilliant 



^prospects raised by the fairy, Moulds haTe been a 
vision of happiness far beyond any thing the fond' 
mother could have hqped for« 

But the idea of seeing her daughtiK united to 
one whom 3he loved, and who was worthy of h^ 
choice^ placed above the reach of poverty^ yet not 
altogether removed from that ha(/py, though hum- 
ble sphere within which all £llen*& wishes were 
bounded, could not induce Alice to give up the 
mote splendid views she had in^ contemplation J 

Accustomed to dissimulation, however. Dame 
Martyn cougratulated the you^g nmx on his good 
fortune, with an appearance of coidiality; and^ 
imderstanding from him» that he should shortly 
be under th^ necessity of making a journey for the 
purpose of settling the affoirs of his deceased reJar 
tion, and finding that the business would engage 
him beyond the period wHen the destiny .of her 
daughter would be finally fixed, by the fulfilment; 
of the fairy's promise^ she thought she bad now 
an opportunity of effecting a purpose which she 
had long meditated. 

Dame Martyn accordingly' entreated Philip to 
comply with a request she was about to make, the 
reason for which she conld not at present reveal : 
this wasy that until his return he would i^either 
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visit their cottage^ nor attempt to see or speak to 
h^r daughter. 

The condition 'was hard, and the request so 
strange, that although it came from the mother of 
Ellen, Philip made some difficulty in acceding to 
it. But Alice assured him so firmly, that whit 
she now asked was for the future welfare of her 
child, for whose sake she trusted he would com- 
ply with what she required, that Philip, not com- 
prehending the amhiguity of her expression, at 
length, though with great reluctance, gave his 
word to act according to her wishes, and, further, 
to keep what had passed a profound secret. 

Philip now took his leave, and Alice rejoiced 
at having thus far accomplished her intentions of 
separating the lovers. During all this time Ellen 
had heen on an errand to the neighbouring vil- 
lage, where she soon learned the good fortune 
that had fall.en to Philip. 

The pleasure which she felt on hearing this 
news was not so much from the acquisition of 
wealth it would bring to her lover, as from the 
hope that the improved fortune of Philip would 
reconcile her mother to their union. Feeling the 
firmest assurance that no change of circumstances 
would make any alteration in his sentiments to- 
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wards her» she looked forward with more of hope* 
to the future, than she had for some time past 
experienced; 

^ With her mind thus occupied, Ellen was re* 
turning home, when, at the distance of half a 
field's length, she perceived Philip coming to* 
watds her. At the moment that she quickened 
her steps to meet him, she saw him stop short, 
and turn to cross the meadow in another direction. 

There was someting remarkahle in this-^per- 
haps he did not know her ; hut that was not very 
likely, for he had stood for a moment, as if to 
ascertain who it was before he quitted the regular 
path* In short, it might be any thing but the 
wish to avoid her; and Ellen took herself to 
task for too scrupulously weighing the actions of 
one of whose worth she was so well convinced. 
But all her endeavours to think no more upon the 
subject were unavailing ; the incident kept conti- 
nually recurring to her mind. 

Ellen had been anxious to reach her home ; 
for, not aware that her mother was already ap- 
prised of the circumstance of Philip's good for- 
tune, she wished to see what effect the intelligence 
would have on her ; but the strange occurrence 
which had just taken place had given such a 
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check io her spirits, that when she had arrived M 
home the power of speaking on the aubjeel seem- 
,ed to have left her ; and Dame Marfynt H may be 
imaged, was in no haste to communicate tbk 
news she had just heard from the mouth of the 
young man himself: and thus the affair^ though 
known to both mother and daughter, was not 
mentioned by either. 

Evening arrived, and, when Gillam came home, 
observing the unusual seriousness of Ellen's coun* 
tenance, he fancied that what be had to acquaint her 
y^ith would presently dissipate the gloom that seem* 
ed to bang over her ; but what was his surprise to 
be told, for reply to'his information, that she had 
heard the news before. Dame Martyn, too, won- 
dered that her daughter should not have «poken 
to her upon the subject; but she observed, with 
much satisfaction, that the good fortune of Philip 
bad not the effect of elating her cbild in the de- 
gree she expected : and Alice, not knowing the 
true reason of her dejection, began to hope that, 
in reality, she did not take any very deep interest 
in the young man's prosperity. 

" I rather wonder," said Marty n, in the course 
of the- evening, ** that Philip does not come over 
to tell us of his good luck; it*s very likely, how-» 
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ever, that his time is much taken up ; and yet»*' 
continued he, after a pause» ** he might find an 
opportunity." 

Although the same thoughts, at the same mo- 
ment, were passing in the mind of Ellen, yet her 
father's remark gave her an additional pang, as 
showing that suspicions had taken possession of 
his imagination, similar to those also which she 
was vainly endeavouring to hanish from her own. 

The next day and another went over, and still 
Philip came not : all conjectures on the probable 
cause . of this -alienation were nearly exhausted. 
The idea, however, that some accident might have 
befallen him began to take possession of Ellen's 
mind. Martyn's uneasiness, as wall as his daugh*? 
ter's, was extreme ; he would willingly have gone 
over to ascertain the cause of the young man's so 
strangely absenting himself, but the difference of 
fortune which now existed between them made 
the honest pride of Gillam revolt at the idea of 
making the urst advances. 

Things could not long remain in this state, as 
both father and daughter suffered too much from 
this apparent neglect; and Ellen at length, 
no longer able to endure the painful suspense, 
solicited her father to investigate the seeming 
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mystery; observing, at the tame time^ to her pa- 
rent » that nothing but accident or illness could have 
prevented Philip from coming. Martyn shook hit 
head. 

** My child," said he, "1 grieve to awaken 
you to a painful conviction ; but I feel myself 
too fully assured, that either wealth has entirely 
changed the character of Philip, or that his pa- 
rents entertain ihigher views for their son than 
formerly." 

** Had the, foituiie come to me,'* continued 
Gillam, " my first care would^have been to 
have let our neighbour Jasper and his son un- 
derstand that it made no difference in our sen- 
timents with regard to them : and, judging, 
therefore, by my own feelings, I thought that 
Philip ought to have been equally prompt in ac- 
quainting us with his improved circumstances ; but 
when so many days had passed, I began to think 
as you did, that something accidental had occur- 
red, and that I might be indulging an ill-timed 
resentment. This morning, therefore, I resolved 
that, when my day's work was over, I would learn 
the cause of this estrangement. 

•• Returning, by the other side of the common, 
I passed near enough to Jasper's cottage to per- 
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cetVe liim ^onTeising with his son, in his Usual 
nanner. As I came nearer, they retired some- 
what hastily within doors : this might he acci- 
dental, as 1 am not certain they observed me; 
but, after what has happened, one is apt to be sus- 
picioos ; and I could not help fancying there was 
a wish to avoid me. However this might be, I 
iiave seen sufficient to be convinced, that neither 
accident nor sickness has been the occasion of 
Philip^s absenting himself. I feel, however, a 
degree of satis&ction in not having had the mor*- 
tiiication of suQecting ourselves to any additional 
slight from a personal interview." 

Ellen acquiesced in her father's opinion ; but 
it was evident, from the emotion which was ex- 
pressed on her pallid features, that the blow had 
struck deep : still, however painful it might be to 
the father to inflict any further misery on the 
already wounded feelings of his child, he yet felt 
the necessity of no longer suffering her to attri- 
bute the neglect of her lover to any but what he 
believed to be the true cause. 

The grief of Ellen began now visibly to impair 
her health ; and Alice, aware that she had been 
mistaken in the supposition of her daughter's 
indiflerence, became seriously alarmed, as she 
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observed the coloar fast fading from the chedL4if 
her beloved child. The wish ooce more arose ii 
her mind that she had never listened to the prs- 
mises of the fairy, and she half formed the reso> 
lution of disclosing the part she had taken in pro- 
ducing what appeared mysterious in the condiifit 
of old Jasper*s son : but this would lead to the 
development of more than she dared to reveal; 
asy by disobeying the fairy's injuoctiona, she 
might lay herself and family open to the TfseoW 
ment of a being, whose power she bad already 
experienced, and could not but dRitinue to dread. 
Besides which, the brilliant vision which the ge* 
nius had displayed to her still kept recurring to 
her imagination ; and the infatuated mother cfae* 
rished the hope, that the fortune that awaited 
Ellen would presently reconcile her child to her 
own ambitious views. 

The idea which Martyn had suggested to his 
daughter, that the parents of Philip might enter-^ 
tain different prospects for him than heretofore, 
yet brought a degree of consolation with it : as 
she still clung to the hope, that her lover's af- 
fections remained unaltered ; and, the more Ellen 
reflected on all circumstances, the more probable 
{Jid this appear : for, ip the event of his father's 
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>ppo8iiig his wishes, the absence of Philip was 
iasiJy accounted for, in the pain and reluctance he 
ivouid feel to expose the mercenary disposition of 
bb parents : in a word, any thing was preferable 
;o the thought that she was deserted or disre* 
j;arded by him. 

In an obscure village, like that which the 
Etfartyns inhabited, every thing that occurs is 
known; and it was soon understood, that in a 
few days the son of Jasper was to set out on his 
intended journey. Ellen now thought that, un- 
der all circumstances, he would endeavour to call 
on ber before he^ent. It seemed so utterly im- 
possible that Philip should leave his native place 
for some weeks without so much as taking leave 
of her, that the hope of seeing him amounted 
almost to certainty in her mind. 

At this time Dame Martyn waft not aware of 
what was passing in Ellen's heart, but flattered 
heiself that the grief for the apparent neglect of 
her lover was beginning to subside; and with 
this confidence the mother looked forward with 
impatience to the period when the genius For* 
tana would fulfil her promises. 

The day on which Philip was to set off arrived, 
and still Ellen received no tidings from him ; she 
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did not degpair, however : there was a chance 
that something or other had taken place to de- 
lay his departure. But, her mind being in a^staite 
too disturbed to allow of repose, she arose at an 
earlier hour than usual, and opened the casement 
of her window, to admit the refreshii^ breeie of 
the morning ; and, as her eye wandered over the 
surrounding landscape, she observed, at some dis- 
tance, a man on horseback, slowly advancing 
along the road. The indistinctness of objects in 
the early dawn prevented her from recognising 
the person ; but on his nearer approach she conM 
no longer be uncertain — it was Philif/! Her agi- 
tation became extreme, especially as, when ar- 
riving near the spot, he stopped his horse, and 
looked forwards to the cottage, as if irresolute 
whether to pass. She felt almost certain that he 
saw her ; but determined that, if his own inclina- 
tions did not prompt his stay, though but for a 
momentary explanation of his inexplicable con- 
duct, she would not, by any indication of re- 
cognition, bias his intentions. 

Another instant decided the point— -Philip urged 
his horse into a gallop, and was quickly out of 
sight* 

This incident was to Ellen a severe stroke; 
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for some time she wept over the disappointment : 
but such is the nature of true affection, that no 
sooner is one hope crushed than another arises ; 
and the circumstance of his stopping, and looking 
towards her dwelling, proved sufficiently that she 
was not forgotten ; and Ellen soon began to con- 
jecture and frame excuses for his apparent neg- 
lea. 

Nevertheless, the perturbation of her thoughts 
prevented her from pursuing her usual occupa- 
tions ; and she passed the greater part of the day 
in wandering about, without any settled purpose. 
The last rays of the setting sun, as it shed its 
crimson light on the distant hills, and the^ sight 
of the herdsmen bringing home their cattle, re- 
minded Ellen of the lateness of the hour ; and 
she was bending her way homewards, when the 
sound of some one hastily approaching, and a 
soft voice calling on her name, arrested her foot- 
steps* 

It was Jessy, the sister of her lover ; a little 
girl, about ten years old, of whom Ellen was ex- 
ceedingly fond, and who, from the late estrange- 
ment of the families, she had not seen for some 

time. 

" Dear Ellen Martyn," said the child, throw- 
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ing her arms round her neck, ** how glad I am to 
meet you ; but we are not far from home — yoo 
will come and see my father and mother-rthey 
will be so pleased." 

Ellen returned the child's caresses ; but no en- 
treaties could prevail upon her to accept an invi- 
tation in which she belieyed Jessy expressed her 
own wishes rather than those of her parents, 

« Well, Ihen," said the little girl, "if you will 
not come home with me, I will go part of the way 
with you : I shall be glad of a walk this fine even- 
ing ; and we are all so dull at our house— we are 
all so uncomfortable !*' Ellen could not help 
feeling the deepest interest in all that was said; 
but pride and delicacy prevented her from ques- 
tioning the child further than as to the general 
welfare of the family. Jessy replied they were 
all much as usual in health; "but," continued 
she, " we are not half so happy since my brother 
is become a rich man, as before ; and Philip is 
quite changed — do'nt you think so, too?'* 

" I have not seen your brother, Jessy, stnce 
he has become a rich man," replied Ellen. 

" Aye, I remember, my father said last night, 
he wondered what could be the reason that Philip 
never went to your house ; and he asked my bro- 
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theVf whether yon and he had faIleiM>ut; but he 
said, ^.no.* Aikk then mother asked him, if he 
<tid not mean to bid you good bye before he went 
away ; but he looked vexed and angry, and said 
he could not, and then left the house ; and I 
iieatd my mother say, how sorry she was for poor 
JSllen.*' 

Here the conversation ended, and the child 
4ook leave of her companion, to return home* 
But, from^ what had passed, Ellen gathered sfufii- 
ctent to show her, that the parents of her lover 
had taken no part in influencing his conduct ; and, 
in the conviction that Philip's desertion of her 
had been voluntary, the last ray of hope was ex- 
tinguished in her breast. 

In the meantime, Alice, who had been some- 
jwbat alarmed at the lengthened absence of her 
4at^hter, stationed herself at the door, anxiously 
^waiting her return. Ellen at length appeared; 
hut her slow step and altered look still further 
inoieased the apprehension of the mother ; in 
reply to whose inquiries, Ellen related what had 
.passed, and found a sensible relief in confiding 
the cause of her grief to her parent* 
. Though it was painful to Alice to witness the 
sttrrow of her child, which she could easily have 

p 
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removed, by explaining the real cause of Philip*! 
conduct, yet she could not prevail on herself to 
•forego the advantages that Yrere to result froin the 
promises of the fairy ; hoping that, in the supposi- 
tion of her lover*sunworthiness, her daughter would 
soon learn to forget him, and seek her happiness 
in the more splendid fortune that awaited her. 

The period so anxiously waited for by Dame 
Martyn at length arrived, at which the feiry was 
to fulQl her engagement. The weather had, for 
some time past, been gloomy and unsettled ; but 
on this day, so important in Alice*s estimation, 
every thing seemed to smile upon her hopes : the 
sun shone brightly — all was cheerful and ani- 
mating. 

Gillam went as usual to the labours of the field ; 
and Alice, that nothing might prevent or inter- 
rupt her expected interview with the fairy, pro- 
posed to her daughter, that, as the weathei* was 
so uncommonly fine, she should take the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a friend, alleging that change 
of scene would raise her spirits. 

Although Ellen's sorrow was not of a kind to 
be alleviated by change of scene, yet, grateful for 
the motive which she believed had urged her pa- 
rent to propose the plan, she consented to go, 
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and took leave of her mother with more Ibaii 
usual tepdemess. "- ■ 

Alice was somewhat affected at the departure 
of her daughter, though she could not tell how to 
account for the emotioa; and, after watching the 
Receding steps of Ellen till ,she was lost to her 
sight. Dame Martyn turned to re-enter the cot« 
tage; when her attention was attracted hy ob« 
serving a number pf persons assembled for the 
purpose of seeing the procession of a funeral. 

From the strong indications of pity expressed 
by the spectators, it was evident that a more than 
common interest was excited ; and, on inquiry, 
Alice learnt, to her consternation, that the la- 
mented object was the beautiful, but ill-fated 
Flora, who, after a short period of hurried dissi- 
pation,, at length experienced the entire neglect of 
her husband, accompanied by every mortification 
which could fall upon the victim of that neglect. 
Her sickness was that of the hearty and her last 
request was, that her remains might be deposited 
in her native place. . 

Such was the end of one whose exaltation fr^nii 
an humble, rank first raised tlie ambition of KW^ 
with regard to her own child : but, although-she 
sincerely deplored the; fate of the unfoTtiia^^ 

F 2 
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Flora, the shock Dame MaTt3pii ^sperienoed in tbe 
news of her death arose less ffom cottmisflera* 
tidhy than from the fearfal coidtemptation that 
sudh might possibly be the fete of Blleti; 

Alice, however, endeavoured to Bnppress tbeie 
painful reflections; and, retiring into her cottagei 
she sat waiting the appearance of the fiiiry. llie 
visits of the genius had at all times inspired her 
with a degree of terror; but, in the present in- 
stance, owing probably to the shock which she 
had received at the sight of Flora*8 funeral, her 
mind was more than usually imitated. 

The day, however, advanced, and the fairy came 
not, although the hour was nearly arrived when 
(Gillam would return from his labours. — *« The 
genius has deceived me,** thought Alice— when, 
at that instant, although neither sound nor any 
other token gave notice of the fairy's approach* 
a sensation which thrilled through every nerve 
warned Alice of her presence. 

The wife of Gillam looked up— -it was, indeed, 
the genius Fortuna ; but her appearance was dif- 
ferent from what it had been at other times. Her 
countenance was serious, and even stem; she 
was enveloped in a dark>coloured mantle, and 
the bright jewel on her breast which had alwavs 
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cmt a spl^MlouravQuiid her was^no'likig^r vitU 

Untfaie to speak,, aad scarcdy daring t6 breatte^ 
Alice- waited the behests 06 the faiiry, who itit 
length broke stknce; and tfae^feais of Dame 
liartjmisilbsided^ and her hopes w«re confirmedi 
wlfaefiiirjrViattinrahce that she was now oomeio 
fulfil her word, % placing Elkn iii the possession 
of ii^Iilbii bksstngs which wealth could procure. 

.Wiii e)tfev|r>espressioin of heart^feU gratitude, 
did Mi^ibanfc the benevolent genius, and eager^ 
If ioquirdd when she m%ht inform her eh^ld of 
the imppness which' awaited ber* 

:^f:Reslsaadsfied/- cef^ied the fairy, ^« with knowi* 
ing your wishes will be accomplished : .my pcoh 
nifse'eitfetids bpo farther than to bestow wealth 
and power on your offspring ; a separation, how^ 
i&feti mnit mstaatly take place* You will sdeher 
mo more"; the fortune that awaits her is tnafiir 
'<Kistantlaad, and, on the instant that Bilea^^oft- 
Bonts to my proposal, she will be transported to 
the place of her future destination/* 

Alice shrieked at these^words, and, ih an agoi^ 
of' deapaitv implored the geniiis to retract the en- 
gagement ;; bvii it was- in vain. 

^ Were I>e¥en inolkied to yield to your entres- 
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ties**' said the genius, *Mt is not now in my power: 
the future destiny of Ellen depends on heijKtf 
alone. I now go to offer her all that is most esti- 
mahle in the eyes of mortals." And with these 
words the fairy disappeared, leaving the wretched 
mother to lament, in the bitterness of remorse, 
th3 consequences of her own inconsistent schemes 
for the aggrandiisement of her child. I 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of Martyn 
on entering his habitation, to behold the distrac- 
tion of his wife. That something dreadfid had 
happened was his first spuposition ; ' but to- bis 
earnest and repeated inquiries,' Alice only replied 
by franticly conjuring him to save her child from 
the power of the fairy. 

From these incoherent ravings and entreaties 
for his forgiveness, Gillam could draw no other 
conclusion than that his wife's senses had £^in 
forsaken her. But while, under this idea, Martyn 
was endeavouring to calm what he believed to be 
imaginary fears, her malady did but gain ground ; 
and, though it was some time before he could, in 
any degree, comprehend the cause of her afflic- 
tion, yet at length, from her wild lamentations, 
and some allusions to past events, suspicions that 
had long lain dormant once more arose in his 
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mind; united with a dread, that some danger was, 
indeed, i mpending over his child. But the broken 
and confused expressions / of Alice afforded him 
no distinct idea of what the danger was. 
. During the time of this dreadful suspense, the 
fate of Ellen was decided. It was on her return 
home from the. visit her mother had urged her to 
make, that she encountered -the &iry; not habit- 
ed in the dusky garb, or wearing the threatening 
aspect with which she appeared to Alice, but in 
all the splendour of glittering attire, and with a 
countenance radiant with smiles. 

The alarm of Ellen may be well imagined, for 
although, in common with her neighbours, the 
belief in fairies and apparitions had obtained root 
in her mind, yet the reality of such a visitor, in 
whatever guise it might appear, could not fail of 
striking terror into her youthful breast : but when 
this terror had in a degree subsided, and Ellen 
was sufficiently recovered to listen to the proposi- 
tions of the fairy, it was then that the genius dis- 
played to the imagination of Ellen all the advan- 
tages of an elevated rank, and all the felicity at- 
tendant on riches and power. 

But, in the disposition of the young ffemale she 
now addressed, neither ambition nor vanity had 
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« 

any share: her fancy rose not to tiiose giddy 
heights which had been the bane of her matbcr't 
tranquillity: a fatal example had also a few honn 
before been brought to her viewt in the ofaseqnier 
of Flora Simons, whose premature death ■wiis a 
deepejr impression in the mind of EUep* from her 
having been so often pointed out by her pafenft as , 
an object of singular good fortune* 

The offer, therefore, of wealth and power had 
not sufficient temptation, nor could all the snfalle 
arguments of the genius bias her ju^ment: she 
therefore, with some imitation, yet with aaSucnot 
6rronesSy declined the dangerous gifts* 

The tumult of her mind, and the efforts she: 
had made to sustain this supernatural conference^ 
proved too much .for her strength; her eyes be- 
came dim, and she sunk senseless to the ground* 

On recovering from her swoon, nothing of the 
vision remained: the moon shone bright on her* 
path, and, with all the speed which fear could 
lend her, Ellen hastened to the shelter of her) 
home. 

Here the situation of her parents presented a 
spectacle almost as appalling as the one she had 
just witnessed. The delirious joy of her mother, 
and the mingled and fearful emotions of her fa-. 
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tber»'.Teq]iired, aar«ffoit on her part to which she 
yg»i twaaeelif equal : hf- degrees^ however^ the 
feelings of her fiither became iii6ie snhdued ; and 
htateonierand parental soUcitude-caknedtthe per- 
tufbation^oflMr mind, and ttiafaled faev to v^to 
wbeit bad pasted- 

Thridystery was »ow: developed. FromBU 
leaV. account of her interview with the faary^ adl 
UhH bsid^appeared iiiexpViod»leiB the' pati^ con« 
daot-aiid.preseDl^.'disoQ«ir8e of Aiioewas now ex** 
plaimedL 

J^ iHowand, painful dej^rees did GiilaiB receive 
thecoavietion of whaithefore: he bad hnxt a vagpue 
suspicion; and^his horror was: ineacpresaible; when 
he learnt that for so many years bis wife bad 
alienated herself from the confidence of her fami- 
ly, to bold intercourse with a forbidden agent. 

But whatever might be his feelings, the unfor- 
tunatte victim of ambitious credulity was no longer 
an object of resentment : the conflict of her mind, 
and- the shock she had received in the apprehen- 
sion of losing her child, were more than the al- 
ready-weakened frame of Alice could recover 
from : even the joy of seeing Ellen restored came 
too late — the blow was struck— a few days termi- 
nated the life of this deluded woman, whose only 
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satisfaction in her last hour was the^ frustration 
of a scheme, in the endeavour.to accomplish which 
she had incurred hoth guilt and misery* 

Little more need be added. From Alice*8 con-, 
fession the conduct of Philip had been fully justi- 
fied. The friendship (which for a time had beea 
interrupted) between the families of Gillam and 
Jasper was now re-established ; and, when Ellen's 
grief had, in some degree, subsided, for the loss 
of a parent whose mistaken views of what might 
be for the real happiness of her child had Jed her 
out of the path of rectitude, the daughter of Oil- 
lam was united to the lover of her choice ; and 
the happiness of her future days fully justified her 
rejection of /atry /avottr5. 
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ADVENTURES OF A NEEDLE. 



■«^\ 



The leisure that I at present enjoy, in the snug 
ieite^t of a green satin housewife, induces me to 
give the history of iny adventures to the world. 

It was in the month of October, in the year , 

that I and'sodie thousands of my fellows were sent 
from the manufactory of ■, to one of the 

first shops in the famous city of London, where 
we doubted not but our useful qualities would be 
properly s^preciated : in this, however, we were 
greatly disappointed ; for it happened that a ma- 
nufacture had procured a patent for some fine 
gold and silver-eyed Needles, which were weekly 
puffed off in the newspapers, with a long list of 
their perfections. They were upheld neither to 
cut in the eye, nor to becorife blunt at the point ; 
and, in the end, I believe, were warranted to work 
of themselves : but of this I will not be positive. 
The fiatdae df these wonderful performers kept us 
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for moDths without seeing the light, as nobodj 
thought of purchasing any other than the newif- 
adveitised sort ; and we began to fear that «e 
should perish in rust, without ever being of vm, 
when, one day, a lady came into the shop, sod, 
after purchasing several artictest desired to lee 
some Needles. She said she' had heard much of 
the patent ones, and inquired if they were as good 
as they were reported to be. The waster of tbe 
shop, without answering the question respecdog 
them, pulled out the drawer in which wewcie 
kept; and, immediately producing tis, assured the 
lady, that whatever might be said about the ne#- 
ly-invented Needles, if she wanted such as migbt 
be useful, he would recommend us^ as some of 
the best that had ever been made. He went oo 
describing our several good qualities; said we 
were equally lit for heavy or light work, being as 
strong as the Whitechapel Needles, and not so 
clumsy. I own 1 was almost ashamed to heaf 
myself so praised, especially by one who knew 
nothing about the matter; but still thought it 
kind in him to endeavour to raise humble merit, 
and quell the pride of the gold and silver*eyed 
upstarts. This, however, was not exactly the 
case ; for uo sooucr had he secured the sale of us, 
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tbaD, before the lady, who was now leaving the 
9bop9 could reach the door, he whipped out an« 
other drawer, and begged she would allow him to 
show her the patent ones. The lady said she 
would look at them, just out of curiosity, but 
should not buy any, as those she had already 
purchased were so good. The shopkeeper, how- 
^ever, had determined otherwise ; and now, like 
any lawyer, began to turn about. He said it was 
very true nothing could be better than those she 
had bought; still he would recommend her to 
try the others — every body approved of them : 
they were a remarkable invention. In short, af- 
ter declaring that we were the best, he now endea- 
voured to prove that there were still better ; and 
it appeared, that what we thought a generous 
wish to raise us into notice, was nothing but a 
contrivance to get us off his hands. The lady 
accordingly took some of our rivals, and now left 
the i^hop with her purchase. We were highly 
pleased with falling into the hands of so respect- 
able a person ; and, on our way, made various 
conjectures upon our future destination — as to 
what kind of work we should be set about — whe- 
ther the lady wore spectacles — and whether we were 
for her especial use, or for that of auy other person. 
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By this time our mistress arrived at. borne; 
where the first thing she did was to dispose of 
us in a nchly-embroidered needle-case ; whieh» 
along with a new thimble and scissors, * was depo- 
sited in a fine work-bag. I now began to suspect 
that we were intended to make part of a present; 
and this proved to be the case. A short time 
after, the niece of the lady, a child for whom the 
gift was intended, came to pay her a visit. The 
work-bs^ \yii\^ on the table soon attracted the 
attention of the little girl ; which her Aunt ob» 
serving, said, ** That is for you, Julia ; knowing 
you to be fond of work, and a very good needle- 
woman, I made this little purchase, which I hope 
you will like/' The young lady received the 
present with much gratitude, and was greatly de- 
lighted. She opened and examined it a dozen 
times in less than an hour ; but I was rather mor- 
tified to see, that she admired the bag much mate 
than its contents. The only remark she made 
upon us was, ** How very neatly you have ar- 
ranged these Needles, Aunt ; it would be quite a 
pity to disturb them." " I hope you will not 
think so, my dear," replied her Aunt, " as that 
was not my intention when I placed them there : 
they were recommended to me as being particu- 
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larly good ; and I hope you will prove them to be 
so." The yojang lady was then desired to play 
and sing, which she did with great readiness ; 
and I thought if her fingers could manage a 
needle with as much dexterity as they did the 
keys of the instrument, I could not have fallen 
into better hands. After she had done playingt a 
walk was proposed, and we were left for the rest 
of the day. In the evening, the work-bag, along 
with a doll, were packed up, this last being a 
present for her sister, and Julia returned home 
in high spirits. The presents were displayed to 
the family.: the rich work-bag was admired; the 
scissors and thimble came in for their share of 
applause ; but we had again the mortification to 
be overlooked ; and, knowing our consequence^ 
and that all the rest were of little use without us, 
we could not but wonder at the slight. The only 
person who seemed aware of our value was the 
child for whom the doll had been bought. <* What 
a stock, of Needles V* cried, she ; ^^ I wish they 
were mine. 1 . think, Julia, you might give me 
your old housewife now that you have got such a 
handsome new one.'* ^* Indeed (said Jiilia) I shall 
do no such thing ; my Aunt has given you a new 
dolly and I think you ought to be satisfied." ** You 

G 
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are a sad little miser (said her nMither) ; 1 im 
myself going *to propose, ttet you should gi?e 
Emma your old one/' ** If I do» Mamma, the ' 
thread tvill all be wasted, and the needles lost, k 
less than a week : she never toc^ csre of any 
thing in her life; however, if you desire it, I 
tvill give it her." •* No (replied her -mothet), I 
do not' desire that you should give any thing 
away grudgingly ; so say no more about it, nor 
let your aunt's kindness becotee a ttiatter of ooi^ 
tehtion/* Julia looked very sullen, but made no 
answer: so here the 'Subject dropped* I sooa 
found what her mother had said was true ; my 
young mistress liad a great deal of the miser in 
her disposition. All her playthings were kept 
locked up, tind nobody indulged "with more than 
a sight of them. 

Months had now passed away, and there ap- . 
peared as littlfe probability of my coming into use 
as if I had remained in the shop, when I found 
myself very unexpectedly released. One day her 
little sister, being in want of a needle, having lost 
one and broken another, thought it would be in vain 
to apply to Julia for a third ; and, happening to 
come into the room, saw the drawer in which the 
bagwas kept, left open. The opportunity of helping* 
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lienelf wii^ Hot to- be neglected. Tfaifr Iras verjr 
wnmg ; but 1 tnust do iier the justice 'f^-tfay^ tliat 
ske intended to replace the needle when she had 
done with it, No sooner hod she opened the 
thread-case, than I gUessed my fate, as f hftp* 
pened to be the first on the row. I treootbled at 
raliing into the hands of one so careless, thinking 
how so0n she might lose me* My fears were pre^ 
sently reali8ed. She had just drawn me from my 
station, and before she could secnre me in a coa^ 
Yenient place, her sisterV foot wias heard ^pem 
the stairs. In Ennnar^s harry io fold up the thread- 
case^ • I was dropped in -the crevice of the boards ! 
Jnlia^ coming m at this moment, and seeing her 
sister^s confusion, instantly imagined the cansev 
€md ecGused her of having been at the drawer. 
The little girl told the truth directly ; begged her 
•ister not to be angry — said she had not hurt any 
thing— 4iad only taken one needle, which she 
would return to her again. Knowing Julia*s mer^ 
cenary disposition, I was in hopes of being sought 
%rr; but here again I was inistaken:' for, finding 
the bag, and all belonging to it, in proper otder, 
she told Emma she did not mind a needle; but 
observed, that she should take good care in future 
not to leave her drawer dpen. They then left the 

g2 
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room* and nothing could be more hopeless thaii 
my- situation. All my prospects seemed' closed at 
cDce, as it was nore than probable that the cre- 
vice in which 1 lay would be 611ed up with dust, 
and 1 should be buded for ever. 

Though it had not been through any fault of 
my own that this misfortune had overtaken me, I 
could not help reproaching myself for my former 
discontent. A few hours before, I should have 
thought any change agreeable ; now, the greatest 
happiness I could imagine was to be once more 
secure in the needle-case. 1 began to be hope- 
less of attracting regard, when, as the servant was 
sweeping the room one morning, her keen eye 
discovered me. It is needless to describe the joy 
I felt on seeing her stoop to pick me up ; but this 
was not so easy as either she or 1 imagined. The 
first attempt she made to lay hold of me pushed 
me as far again into the terrible abyss ; the next 
trial plunged me so deep that nothing but my eye 
appeared. What I suffered between hope and 
fear it is impossible to tell, for 1 expected every 
moment the girl's patience would be exhausted, 
and that she would leave me to mv fate. Luck- 
ily, however, the more the difficulty increased, 
the more she seemed determined to conquer it; 
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and, at last, was clever enough to think of taking 
a pin to her assistance, with which, in an instant, 
she drew me up ! I felt assured, from the pains 
she had taken to ohtain me, that I should be pro- 
perly valued by her ; but, to my surprise, after 
trying my point, and looking through my eye, to 
see that I was perfect, she stuck me so carelessly 
on the side .of her gown, that I was in the utmost 
danger of again being lost* Nor was I released 
from this jeopardy till night, when Mary (for that 
was the servant's name) undressed herself to go 
to bed ; and, finding me still sticking in her gown, 
took the trouble to quilt me into a pin-cushion, 
for which I was most grateful ; as, after being in 
such imm^nt danger, any place where I could 
be safe seemed eligible. X was, however, soon 
tired of being kept in her pocket, along with half- 
pence, an old knife, and a brass thimble ; and, 
indeed, my companions in the pin-cushion were 
far from being agreeable to one who had been 
' used to better society ; for they were composed of 
crooked pins, and a couple of vulgar worsted nee- 
dles. I found, too, there was but little chance of 
my being made use of; for Mary had scarcely any 
time for needle-work. Many times, when she was 
about to take me but for some trifling purpose. 
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9uch as fastening a string to her apron or tacking 
a bow on her cap, an officious pin obtruded id 
service, which was always accepted instead of 
mine. Now, though I would not depreciate thi 
yakie of any thing, and know that, on, some oo» 
casions, pins may be useful, yet I must say, is 
general, that they are thought too much of. I 
have been often provoked . to hear the ridiculoni 
exclamations of people, ** I would give the worU 
for a pin !*' or, '* what shall I do for wai&t of t 
pin ?'' and then, in this terrible distress^ if amy 
one should be kind enough to offer such a. lanty, 
it is received with as much gratitude as if it were 
a pearl; when it is well known tq be woctb 
scarcely the sixteenth part of afarthing*^ I am 
convinced that the use of pins often makes people 
idle and untidy; when, for the saving of what 
they call trouble, they have recourse to the tern* 
porary expedient pf fastening, with pins, that 
which ought to be sewed. It is well known, alsOi 
how mischievous they are to children, scratching 
and tearing them on all occasions. Indeed, I 
cannot see why some contrivance might not be 
found to do without them altogether. 

But to return to my story ; — having now, for 
some weeks, been buried in Mary's pocket, I be- 



gan to loBQ all Hq]^ of quittiag it, when^ one ^ight 

that sh^ wajs sitting up later than usual (waiting 

the, Saturn of bei^ i^aster and mistress ivqm t^Q 

opeca)j, by the light of a blinking candle* I made 

mOf fifst at^mpt at work. Macy had;be^a dozing 

<yv^r the fise.^ good while be£ca*e it occurred to 

hj^r t,\^ ^be could make any better i^e of her 

IJifi^ej l^t^ bea^nng the clock strike, aivd knowing 

i|i W4E>i^d be near two hours before the family re* 

t^medp die se^ courageously to work, stirred th^ 

firei, snuSed the candle, and got her working ma? 

tedals, together: she then began to look over a 

pax^l of stockings that wanted mending. Trei^*- 

hl{ng .%t the idea of the thick cotton I must carry 

if ^^e employed me to darn them, I thought it 

would be. very hard if my first employment should 

t^ .sQ..JiittIe befitting me* After scanning thf 

3tpcti^\g^ which she did not seem much inclined 

to attack* she dived heir hand agaip into her work* 

hstgf and pulled out a piece of muslin* Hesitating 

fox some time what she should do, the love of 

finely prevailed ; the stockings were tumbled again 

into the bag, and, to my great satisfaction, I wa^ 

employed to hem the muslin. Mary was a qvick 

worker; 1 was new and glib; so we completed a 

fiill before the return of her master and mistress. 
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Another long interval of time elapsed befaie 
my services were i^in required. At length, some 
caps being in request, for the making of which 
Mary found she had not sufficient time» I was sent* 
together with proper instructi<»s, to a younger ni- 
ter, who was at school. Arrived there, my new 
mistress, presuming to say I was too thick for her 
use, took the liberty of exchanging me with one 
of her school-fellows. This 1 considered' a greit 
affront; but my good humour was restored hf 
my present possessor, who seemed to have a pro- 
per sense of my value, declaring I was the best 
Needle she had ever used. Lucy Lustre was work- 
ing a large sampler, for which I just suited her 
purpose ; and, from the care she took to quilt me 
in her housewife when she had done stitching, 
I felt assured I should have the satisfaction of 
finishing what I had begun. For some time we 
went on to our mutual satisfaction. There was a 
fine strawberry border all round the sampler; the 
alphabet, in various stitches, preceded the appro- 
priate verse ; and, having come to the middle, 
there was a long consultation whether it should 
be filled up by Noah's ark or an orange-tree : the 
latter was agreed upon, as it could be done the 
sooner, for Lucy was anxious to see her work com* 
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pleted. Accordingly, a fine large tree was placed 
in the centre. My young mistress had worked 
vary hard for two days, to get it finished ; and it 
was now done all but the oranges, when a diffi- 
culty arose of which she had not thought : this 
was no other than the want of orange-coloured 
silk. How Lucy came to fprget. such a thing I am 
at a loss to i^iagine ; but so it was. No colours 
nearer than scarlet and pale yellow presented 
themselves. All her school-fellows routed their 
bags, but in vain ; every colour came to hand, 
save the one in request; and the determination 
was to finish it out of hand. One advised her to 
hang lemons on the trees : but this did not suit 
her ideas — they were not fit to eat. Another pro-» 
posed red silk, and then they would be cherries : 
this was esteemed a bright thought, and adopted 
accordingly. The work was going on well, when 
one of the young critics found out that for cher- 
ries they would be of an enormous siz^ : this ob- 
jection had not occurred to Lucy, who began to 
fret, when the little girl who had first suggested 
the plan, now observed, it was of very little con- 
sequence, for no person who was fond of cherries 
would object to their being as large as oranges ; 
and thus the obstacle was removed: knd, that 
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things might bear a proportion to each other» a 
bird of Paradise, as large as an eagle, was peicl^- 
ed on one of the branches. 

The sampler being more than two-thirds done^ 
my anticipation of the admiration it would exdtei 
and the share of praise I should have in the per- 
formance, was most untowardly checked, by per- 
ceiving that Lucy grew weary of her task. The 
frequent exclamations of how tired sh§^ was ! bov 
glad she should be when it was done ! were cer- 
tainly very mortifying to me; still I had nottlw 
least idea tliat, after so much pains be^Qwed,,9l)ft 
would leave.it unfinished; but to my great siu* 
prise, one morning, instead of pursuing her wQrki 
she carefully papered up the sampler, an4 put it 
away! Her companions asked her if she did nQt 
wish to finish it? " Oh yes (said Lucy), I shall 
finish it some time or other ; but I am going to 
net a purse— that is such pleasant work, I think 
I shall never be tired of it." 

Having declared the same when she began her 
sampler, I expected her school-fellows would have 
reprobated her fickleness ; but 1 found they were 
all of the same mind — purse-making had become 
the favourite employment. 

Soon after this a new scholar made her appear- 
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aaee at our whool ; a child of five years old : she 
waa brought by her mother, who said she would 
be much obliged if Mrs. -*--«^ would attend partio 
culatly to her work; "for (added i^), Ellen 
juft so eitremely awkward with her needle, that 
though we hate been trying for these three months 
to- teach hex to hem^ it wa3 to no purpose ; so I 
thought best to put her under your management«'* 
The schoolmistress was too well accustomed to the 
uoieascmabl^ness of parents (who, when they can 
effegt oottujdg at-home^ expect every thmg lo be 
dpne.at school), to be surprised at tbis« On little 
Ellen being set to work^ her needle was consider^ 
cul toosiaalU sm exQhai^ waa proposed, and I 
was substituted* lly vexation was ne| sligH on 
findiog, myself in the hands ci an urchin who 
knew no more how to use me than if I had been 
^ pitchfork. All that- her mother had said about 
bex awkwardness was but too true. She gvasped 
me in her fingers as tight as if she had known my 
wish to escape. With the most persevering pa^ 
tience did the schoolmistress endeavour to teach 
her to hold her needle properly; but the moment 
she was left to herself she went her own way to 
work ; and, after holding me in her hot moist 
hand till my polish was nearly destroyed, she 
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would take an immense longstitch, and drive me 
through with such violeQce that I expected eveiy 
moment to be snapped. In short, we were the 
mutual plague of each other; and although I fek 
provoked at her ilUusing me, I could notlielpt it 
times, pitying the poor little wretch, of whoin I 
was made the torment. By dint of great pene* 
▼erance on the part of the governess, Ellen, in ■ 
few weeks, made some improvement; but not 
enough to satisfy the parent, who (as was before 
observed) expected every thing to be done at 
school, and who was now determined to remove 
her. On EIlen*s leaving her first school, she gave 
me to one of her companions ; and, child-like, 
imagined that with me she had got rid also of her 
plague ; and, indeed, the joy of parting was equal 
on both sides. 

The pupil into whose hands I now passed be- 
ing intended by her parents to become a dress- 
maker, left school the following week, to com- 
mence her apprenticeship ; and the person to 
whom she was now consigned was generally re- 
spected as a very worthy woman ; for she was fair 
in her dealings, obliging to her customers, and 
friendly to her neighbours : she had still, how- 
ever, a fault — that of working her apprentices to 
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deaths which cruel custom is unfortunately so 
common, that little is thought about it. The re- 
gular hours of work were much too long ; and 
then there were so many jobs came in to be done 
by a certain time, that the greater part of the night 
was frequently taken up. It was no wonder^ 
therefore, that the health and spirits of the poor 
girl sunk under the drudgery of such employ- 
ment ; yet, in the advertisements for apprentices 
in this branch of business, it was inserted that 
** the health and morals of the young people** 
were " particularly attended to." In this new 
situation my mistress and myself were both disap- 
pointed : she, who had counted the days and hours 
till she should leave school, now found that she 
had exchanged comparative liberty for close con- 
finement and great privations. My vexation arose 
from another cause : I had naturally supposed that, 
in a place where nothing could be done without 
the. Needle, I should be considered of some im- 
portance. But it is surely the fate of those who 
have a high opinion of themselves to meet with 
continual mortifications ! There were always such 
a number of Needles about, that individually we 
were thought of no value; and many were daily 
swept away among rubbish and clippings. But 
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the worst of all was, that my old and hated tM, 
the Pin, was. held in equal estimation with mj- 
self: scarcely was there a hit of work that I went 
through, hut there was a row of them stuck in ay 
way for guides ; as if 1 could not have done M 
as well without their assistance. But so mocb 
for prejudice in favour of these inferior artidei* 
Notwithstanding, however, the slight I experi* 
enced, I could not help occasionally feeling some 
pride, as well as pleasure, in the work about which 
1 was employed. One day it fell to my lot to be 
used in making a rich silk pelisse, which was par* 
ticularly gratifying, heing tired of a great profd« 
sion of muslin work. The silk was remarkably 
soft, and it was lined with Persian, softer still; so 
I was going on as quickly as my mistress could 
desire ; when, on a sudden, I felt myself affected 
in a way that I had never been before : a blunt- 
ness seemed coming on, for which I could in no- 
wise account, not having the least suspicion of the 
subtle enemy that was now destroying me, name- 
ly, the Persian, which, with all its apparent soft- 
ness, had the power of turning the edge of the 
finest steel. I now found it was all over with me, 
for, although my point was not yet lost, I felt it 
giving way every moment. My mistress was 
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A4vlng me alodgat an Uflmerciful rate, when she 
idlMiovered that^ in her hai^e, she had stitdhed 
Mis of the sieaM the wrong side out. In hercon- 
iike^&tfoti at the itiistake, she dropped Vne out of 
Her band ; Itnd, as I sincerely hoped, did not af« 
tfthrWards ^ake the trouble to look forme. iTej- 
tttkined on the floor till the following thoming, 
iftien I iKrM swept into the street. 
•■•Not lo>ng after, I was picked up by a poor wo* 
iiiati^ who saw me shining through the dirt. As 
Mton a& she get home, her first care was to put me 
hit6 a large needle-case ; but never shall I forget 
tte cdttipaniokts I met there : out of a dtozen, be* 
stdes^ myself, BOt more than three were perfect. 
There were two immense stocking-needles, more 
Bke'bodkiDs than any thing else, and a very little 
<me, wkieh owed its state of high preservation to 
its being too small for the gdod woman*8 use : of 
tbe remainder, two were rusty, four bent most 
tortuously, the rest destitute of points, and one 
iuitually without an eye: for such was the thrift 
of -the good housewife, that she never supposed 
we could be useless. ' I rather wondered at her 
bsving such a value for Needles, as it appeared 
ihxt had little or no time for work : her family was 
large, and there was so much to do during the 
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whole day, that she never sat still for five minutei 
together. This, however, did Dot tfonble me; 
for the desire of being useful had mther gifen 
way to the wish of being preserved; andt ai 1 
judged the work in this family would not be of a 
kind to suit roe, I should have been content to 
remain idle. This, however, was not to be ; for 
when the family were gone to bed, my notaUe 
mistress set to work ; and 1, being the best Needle 
she possessed, was selected. But how shall I 
describe my anger and vexation, on eyeing the 
sort of work provided for me \ For near two hours 
1 was employed upon an old coat of her hus- 
band's : then I had to sew in the crown of one of 
her boy's hats; and, last of all, she had the bar- 
barity to employ me in fresh binding a pair of her 
own shoes ! How much longer this unmerciful 
woman would have kept on I know not ; but for- 
tunately her candle went out, and I was left to rest 
for the night. For some weeks we went on in 
this way. It seemed to be the determination of 
this careful dame to make old clothes last for 
ever ; and the more useful she found me, the less 
she spared me : indeed, if I had not been the 
** best tempered*' sleel in the world, I never could 
have got through what I did, without bending or 
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>reakiiig. To add to mymiseryy there seeined 
lo chanee' of bettering my condition, for my pre- 
sent mistress took such' care in putting me 
by, that I had no hopes of escapii^ out of her 
[lattds. At length one day, as we were working, a ' 
aeighbour canve in with the news of a ** great 
»ght!'* My mistress started up, and, forgetting her 
osoal precaution,' oran into the street with her 
work in her hand; and, as I was hanging to the 
end of the thread, I slipped off and fell to the 
ground. 

It was again my fortune to be taken out of the 
dirt by a little, girl, who, by her carrying a bag, I 
supposed was going to school* This proved to 
be the case ; it was one of those establishments, 
founded by some charitable persons, for the bene- 
fit of poor children, whose parents cannot afford 
to pay for any sort of education. The school was 
partly supported by subscription, and partly by 
the work taken in. This appeared a good plan, 
and I was not sorry at being once more rescued. 
The work upon which I was put suited me very 
well, and I had no apprehension of being thrown 
aside for the whim of purse-making, or any other 
fashionable caprice. In short, I began to (hipk 
myself settled, when one afternoon I had been 

H 
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roarking soqie shints, aBd» 09 the 9c]iiQol> hmkf 
ing offf my mUtress. ijn her hnn^ tf^ qi^talefine 
sticking in the workt vhich, hei^ig fol<led up ti 
finished, was carried home. I was mow dpposp^ in 
a dressing-room* and thinking what would heooye 
of me» . when a la^y entered, and es^amined; the 
shirts separately* on doing which I slipped 09b 
and, hy the law of gravitation^ was once mpre pio- 
pellfed to the ground : she, however^ pp^des^s^nded 
to pick me up, and I was transferred ta 9, pi/sce of 
work in which I had no hand. A Mrs. Tbom- 
son was then introduced : she was in i^Qumiag) 
and poorly dressed ; but seemed, by her meaner, 
to have been well brought up. ** I wish (said the 
lady) to pay you for the work, and to show you 
some which I have bad done at the School of 
Industry— what do you think of it ?" ••It is very 
neat (said Mrs. Thompson) ; but I hope you have 
no fault to find with mine." •* I cannot say I 
have— it is not the work, but the price, with which 
I am not satisfied. 1 can get these shirts m^de 
at the School of Industry for two shillings a piece, 
and marked into the bargain — here are twelve 
more to make, and, if vou choose to undertake 
them upon the same terms, I will give you the 
preference." 
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• ** I am very sorry, Madam (replied the poor 
woman), it is not in my power-7-I could not make 
ope of them in a day, if I had nothing else to do, 
and you know 1 have a family to provide for. In- 
deed (add(;d she) though I dare say the schools of 
industry are of great benefit to some, yet you can 
have no idea, madam, how much harm they do 
by underworking poor people; because, being 
supported, they can afford to do the work at a 
price by which no one else can live." To this 
the lac^ made no other answer than that, as she 
could get ber work done at that pric^, she should 
give no more, Mrs. Thomson hesitated for a 
short time ; but necessity at last prevailed^ and 
she accepted the terms, Bei|?g placed along with 
the work intended for Mrs. Thomi^oi), I became 
ber property. 

In the family I was now in it would have been 
impossible for a stranger to h^ve discovered the 
want and poverty that existed — every thing was 
so clean — the poor woman f^nd her children so 
neat, that nothing about them bore the appearance 
of distress. Yet it really did exist, and to an ex- 
tent far beyond the squallid wretchedness visible 
in the cottages of the professedly poor. Mrs* 
Thomson had been a widow little more than a 

ii2 
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year, and dnring that time had, by the most per* 
severing industry, and under the greatest print 
tion9$ obtained a bare subgiistence for herself a(id 
family ; but pow that t^ie price of wpik was so 
much reduced by the schools of industry, she, 
notwithstanding all her exertions, found it impos- 
sible to obtain a living. The result was, the 
seizure of her small property, and the consign- 
ment of herself and fapnil^ to the parish work- 
house. 

My identity now became a matter of ^pote 
between an old lady and her servant. Betty had 
picked me up at the sill of a baker*s door, wheie 
she had been to express her mistresses anger at' 
their spoiling the last baking; and having brought 
me in triumph home, she, with all the familiarity 
of a favourite, presented me as the very Needle 
that her mistress had the night before dropped . 
uj)on the carpet. . The good old lady was greatly 
rejoiced at the restoration of her valued property, 
attaching, as she did, importance to every thing 
she had long possessed. Her faith, however, 
was a little staggered, when she heard where 1 
had been picked up ; but Betty persisted that she 
should have known the Needle among a thousand; 
and, besides, brought in so many instances of these 
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kind <tf miracles, that her xnistress, whose temper 
was the more yielding of the two, at last gave up 
the point; and. I was deposited, as a recovered 
treasure, in my present comfortable situation, 
. from whence I have been able to recount my ad- 

• ventures^ and to which I have only to add, that 
next morning I was compelled to listen to some 

. impertin^t remarks, which fell from the house- 
maid, who declared that her mistress and Betty 

• most both be mad^ for they had almost spoiled a 
good Brussels carpet^ with dropping candle-grease 

. over it, in looking for a good-for-nothing Needle. 

. After breakfast Betty went out, as usual, to e;ce- 

,cute commissions, and to collect news. When 
she returned, her mistress saw, by her manner, 

.that she had something to communicate. " Oh ! 

. madam (cried Betty) you will be so surprised, 
and' so sorry. You know the widow Thomson, 
whose children we used to notice for being: so 

. well-behaved. Well, madam, their good$ are all 
taken, and themselves are going to the work- 
house. Every body is shocked ; for, as she made 
no complaint, it was never imagined how much 

.they, had suffered. And do you know, madam, it 
■is all owing to working cheap — ^theysay the schools 
of industry ruin poor people by underworking 
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them. Now genllefblks should consider Aiat they 
get nothing by this attempt at saying ; for, if they 
have their work done itt little, it is made up in 
poor^s rate, as it brings so many to the parish. 
Now, why dont they employ the children some 
other way, or, if they must do this kind of woit, let 
them do it at a price by which others may -get a 
living ; and then it would not do so mucfi frnrm. It 
would then be a charity, not a saving, to those irho, 
after they have subscribed, contrive to beTepaid by 
having their work done at half price." My good 
mistress was, indeed, shocked at this representa- 
tion ; and the instance before her proved it bat 
too true ; but her feelings did no* evaporate iti 
words i for, after sending some present relief to the 
widow Thomson, she set off to visit her acquaint- 
ance, in the hopes of persuading them to forego 
this mischievous practice of false economy. 

When she returned, ** I do'nt know how it is 
(said she to Betty), but 1 cannot persuade anyone 
to be of our opinion : they all persist in trailing it a 
charity to employ those who work the cheapest. 
However, I have thought of a plan for the widow^ 
and one that I dare say she will like. Yon recol- 
lect, Betty, good old Mrs. Truman, who has kept 
the day«school for so many years; I have juSt 
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heard that she has come to a considerahle property, 
and* as it is prohahle she will give up her school, 
it occurred to me that this might become an 
establishment for the widow/' Betty received 
this intelligence with much surprise ; but the only 
drawback was, that the intelligence and the plan 
had not originated with herself; for of news she 
was scarcely less a monopolist than of schemes 
and plans. She, however, had the satisfaction of 
taking an active part in bringing about so desira- 
ble an end ; most of all, in being the bearer of good 
tidings, and in carrying the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of Mrs. Thomson to her mistress. 

Having no more adventures to relate, I must 
come to a conclusion. My benevolent mistress 
had been what is called a great worker ; but the 
view she now took of the subject brought her to 
conclude, that a Lady Sempstress might be some- 
times out of her place, more especially at an ad- 
vanced period of life. I may, therefore, now 
consider myself at rest ; and, like the trophies of 
old, that were hung up in honour of their former 
exploits, I repose upon my laurels. 
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Mrs. SnrcfiWELL was reading one day to her 
young people the Adventtires of a Needle, and I 
happening to be in ker pin-cushion, had also the 
opportnnity of hearing them. My enriosity 'and 
interest were both excited by the history of one 
so near akin ; and I rejoiced to hear that one of 
my kind had been the nke&ns of rescuing her from 
dust and oblivion, by extricating her from the 
crevice in the floor, where she lay hid. But how 
provoked was I at the ingratitude and insolence 
of this Needle, when, almost immediately after 
the service thus rendered her by a Pin, she begins 
to abuse the tribe, and to pity herself for being 
obliged to keep company with us ! It will scarce- 
ly be credited, that even a heart of steel should 
not 1)6 moved at the usage which our unfortunate 
race often meet with : for surely no article in 
such constant request in every family, and in 
every place, is so despised and oppressed — what* 
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ever is despicable is said to be ''not woith a 
Pin ;*' and hundreds of people, who want our as- 
sistance every day, and who, if they were to setidl 
their wits to work, could not invent any thing 
half da useful, endeavour to make our worthless- 
ness proverbial. 

It is not, however, So diuch my intention to 
complain of the ill usage of the world, as to an- 
swer the accusations of my^ rival. First, she 
charges us with making people untidy, but forgets 
her own objections to be employed in mending 
stockings, preferring to add to the pride and 
finery of servant girls. She also accuses us of 
scratching poor little children. I will not dex^y 
but that we are unluckily made to do so now and 
then; but more through the awkwardness of 
those who use us, than from iany spite of our 
own. Above all, the contempt with which she 
treats our assistance in fixing work for her, is in- 
tolerable; when every one must allow, that in 
the present fashion of flounces and furbelows, 
were it not for the help of Pins, as leaders and 
guides, the Needle would have a much harder 
task ; and, with all her skill/ she knows it is not in 
her power to fix the bow on a bonnet so smartly as 
we can. Then, observe the parade she makes 
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of wishing to be useful ; but was miserable in the ' 
only place she really could be so, because the ' 
work did not suit her taste \ She boasts, too, of 
her sweet temper, in not bending or breaking ; 
owing, I rather think, to a tough constitution, or 
the hardening she received in her infency. 

But I forgot that abusing my enemy is not jus- 
tifying myself. I shall not, however, trouble the * 
reader with my own insignificant history; but* 
merely bring forward a few of my services to 
womankind, to prove that the Pin» though infe- ^ 
ripr to the Needle in some instances, is much of- 
tener useftil in its way, and equally indispensable. ' 
For example, an old lady going out one day, 
finding the collar of a new pelisse much too ' 
wide, declared that if she had not fastened it with 
a Pin, she should have caught her d^ath with - 
cold ; and in her the poor would have lost a ' 
friend. Again, one very bleak day in the month - 
of March, a poor womsm was going along with a 
large bundle in one hand, and with the other ' 
leading a child, crying bitterly from the cold, 
owing to the want of a Pin in its shawl, which 
kept flying up continually, and exposing the 
child's shoulders to the nbrth wind. The mo- 
ther endeavoured all in her power to pacify it, 
l^ut to no purpose. <* If I had but a Pin,*' said the 



pool woman^ feeing ia ber pock^ for the piu- 
cusl)ion, which unluckily s}ie had l^ft at home: 
wfa^n, at that identical mofneiijt she diseo^eied 
me «hii»iiig in th^ pa,tb ; and,, on picking me upi 
received a momentary gratifieati^ui. beyoiid wbal^ 
a much gi«ater good at anothei; tinus could, h^ve 
procui^^ The sama parly, on raaching^ faoi9e, 
employed me with equal auqcessi in securely iasV 
eni^g a curtain before, a brolcen pane of. glass. 
The^ are a few pertici^la): instances, out of huor 
dreda in my own hiaV>ry» whilst theii^ parallels, 
may be fpund in the i^xpueriei^ of eveicy ia4i^- 
dual of the myriads whi(;h con^pose ou| vast 
fraternity, liow often, a|; a pinph, do our ser- 
vices appear^ in fip(ii^ the string of a bpnnet ex,? 
pos^ to a sudden.gale ; whereas the Needle vrould 
require thready scissors, and thimble, to do that 
which one of us effects in a moment. With respect 
to myself, I might cite many instances in which 1 
have served instead of a bodkin, a nail, &c. &c. 
but I am only writiug a Remonstrance, and not a 
history, which if my vanity prompted me to do, I 
hope, though I might indulge in a little egotism, 
I should avoid the illiberal error of praising my- 
self at the expense of my neighbours. 
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I WAS sittipg alone aflter dinner^, thioking over 
the events of my pa^t life, and rejecting with 
much satisfia^tion, that my tiq[ie had, upon the 
wholej heen very well spent. It was true, in the 
'early part of my career, I had squandered away a 
fortune at the gaming-tahle ; hut I had 3ince, by 
industry and management, more than replaced 
my former funds; in the accomplishment of 
.which object I had received more pleasure than 
if I had never been obliged to struggle ; for, after 
all, nothing can be enjoyed, the want of which 
has not been felt* I may now sit down at my 
ease, feeling that I have done my duty, and made 
good use of my time* 

In the midst of these pleasing reflections I fell 
asleep^ 

On closing my eyes, the following vision was 
presented to my imagination :— Seated on one of 
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those benches frequently placed in public wall^f 
a loqg nv^nue of trees appetned as the right and 
left. I was contemplating their stately growth, 
and the variety of picturesque spots seen between 
their openings, when a figure attracted my notice, 
advancing from the remotest distance fo the place 
where I sat. His march was slow and steady : 
as he approached, many of the trees withered, 
or lost their verdure ; some fdlto the ground, 
and few escaped without tnarktf of decay. The 
figure was near enough for me to observe, that his 
body was, for the most part, bare : and where the 
folds of his scanty drapery did not conceal it, it 
was covered with scars, occasioned by bounds, 
any one of which, to a mere mortal, must have 
been certain death. 

On myself his proximity had a very sensible 
effect : every faculty seemed more ot less para- 
lysed — ^my vision was less clear — my hearing less 
perfect, and 1 even imagined myself lanr.e. 

I was not left long to ponder : he was before me, 
and I knew him to be Time. His look was awful 
and severe ; but, passing on quickly, I soon reco- 
vered from the effects his presence had occasion- 
ed, and found at my feet a large scroll ; when, 
Jooking towards the object which had so fixed my 
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^exitiovi* it had passed away. On taking up the 
scrolU Ifound it filled, if. not with ** mournings 
laineDtatioDs^ and woe,*' yet with an appalling ac- 
count of my actions ; my eye eagerly glanced over 
the. words *^ killing, wounding, and Wasting.'* 

Upon a more deliberate examination, I found a 
sprinkling of commendation, and discovered that 
it waff Time I had thus treated, 
- The memorandum i^an as follows :— ^ 

A journey of pleasure-*— time well spent. 

Another of the same character— »time destroyed. 

Taking a walk on such a day — good. 

A similar day->— wasted* 

Occasional canl-parties — ^time tlirown away; 

But an evening with my neighbour at back* 
gammon^time well spent. 

Having always been regular in my attendance 
at church, I thought I might reasonably reckon 
aipon that as time well spent. But, to my great 
surprise, many of my devotional hours were 
marked with the censure of Time. 

I was now completely puzzled. The view 1 
had taken of my past actions was so widely diffe- 
rent from the one which now presented itself, that 
I knew not what to think« Some points, indeed, 

weie clear enough, in whicbil W9& ticA ^^c.€vs%.^ 

12 
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in supposing I had done right. I had even td 
congratulate myself (upon looking over the letoH) 
on some good actions which had escaped iny me-i 
mory : but, alas ! these were nothing in eonpa^ 
rison with the account on the other side 3 far, iii 
general, I had a'mueh better recolkctiou of the * 
time I had employed welU than of that which I 
had wasted* Besides the account of tine kilied» 
wasted, mispent, &c. there appeared at the end 
of every day*s reckonbg a portion of time lost, 
amounting, in the wholcy to some year$ of my 
life. 

1 was at a loss to understand the meaning of 
much that I saw, when, turning to the other side 
of the scroll, 1 found an explanation ; and, in this 
way, I was further addressed : 

" After having wasted your patrimony at the 
gaming-table, amongst swindlers and sharpers, 
and thereby enabled them to carry on to a greater 
extent their plans of mischief and depredation, 
you now flatter yourself, by supposing that you 
deserve as much credit for your industry, as if 
you had never had the means of independence in 
your power. But remember that the time which 
you have devoted to the recovery of your lost for- 
tune, might have been employed in benefitting 
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your fellowocreatures. Getting money has been« 
in your estimation, the fulfilment of every duty, 
and, having accomplished this, you imagine that 
no better use can be made of time, and thmk 
yourself now entitled to waste it in whatever way 
you please* 

** Again, after the Caitigue oT business, you take 
a journey into the country, and, by change and 
variety, fit yourself for greater exertions, and the 
better exercise of your talents. But a journey of 
two hundred miles to be present at a horse-race 
is, in your account, put upon the same footing 
as one of needful relaxation^ forgetting that you 
make one in the number of those who support and 
encourage, by their presence, all the vices attend- 
^t on such diversions. 

'^ The exercise of hunting, sanctioned as it is 
by all ritnks of people, com^s under censure^ 
though not in the same degree as that of horse- 
racing* Animals of a noxious kind must be de* 
fstroyedy as well as those which serve as food for 
the use of man ; but to make their destruction 
your sport, or the stimulus to a ride on horse- 
back, will hardly bear the character of time well 
epent. Your card-parties were for the express 
puipose of destroying time ; but your game at 
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backgammon was sanctioned by its moti^, that 
of affording amnsement to an invalid neighbour; 
and» for the same reason, a game of cardis may be 
authorized, or when taken up in preference to idle 
or stupid conversation. 

^* Taking a walk, with your eyes open to the 
beauties of nature, and yoor heart to the bounties 
of Providence, is among the best and most perfect 
enjoyments of life ; but, when taken to gain ao 
appetite for a ttntle-feast, it is time wasted in its 
worst sense* 

*' But, x>f all the self-delusions by which erring 
mortals are led astray, is that of supposing they 
are in the act of devotion, when their thoughts are 
engaged on their temporal concerns, 

" In how many instances has a pending law- 
suit, the preservation of your game, or other 
matters of a like kind, occupied your attention ia 
the house of God ?'* 

Here I began to be violently alarmed for what 
was to follow, and, turning my eyes suddenly to 
the spot where I had last seen the figure of Time, 
in the act of rising to overtake him, my slumbers 
were broken — but the reflections remained. 
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*• Oh mother ! (cried Jane, coming hastily into 
the room], my atmt has made me such a present ! 
guess what it is !*' ** A new bonnet," said mamma. 
** A thousand times better (cried Jane) } but I am 
sore you will never guess; so I. had better show 
you at once.**. Saying which, she displayed a rich 
gold watch, with chain and seals of equal value. 
** I chose it myself (continued Jane) ; it cost a 
great deal of money, but I am sure I do not know 
how much. My aunt told me several times to 
take which T liked best ; but I am afraid you don*t 
think it is pretty (said the little girl, observing 
that her mother looked serious). *^ Indeed, my 
dear, I do think it very pretty, and give you 
much ctedil for your taste : the only objection I 
liave to it is, thM it is much too fine for one in 
your station. Don't you remember, that as 
our washerwoman's little girl was passing along, 
you observed how foolish it was for her to vi^^x tl 
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sash. Now there is nothing more absurd in a 
washerwoman's daughter wearing a sash, than in 
some tradesmens' daughters wearing so costly an 
ornament as you are in possession of. Remem- 
ber, I do not object to the trinket, but to the ex- 
pensiveness of its decorations." 

Jane appeared much disturbed by her mother's 
observations; <<But (said she]» when I am nicely 
dressed, 1 might wear it; and then people would 
not know that I am only a tradesman's daughter^ * 
*' Fine dress and riph ornaments are too common 
for any one now to be distinguished by them (said 
her mother) ; still I hope, if it were not so, you 
would have more sense than to wish to pass for 
what you are not. Few but those who practise 
the deception can imagine the mortification that 
belongs to it ; and nothing is really so creditable 
as to have only what is suitable to one's station. 
In giving you this article of finery, your aunt has 
considered what would please rather than what 
is proper; so return it with thanks, and tell her 
the reason why you would prefer a plainer one." 

''Or suppose, mother (said Jane, wiio did not 
like to part with her fine watch), that 1 keep it by 
me, and do not wear it; only just let me show it 
to my schoolfellows, and then I will put it away." 



- ^* L think that would he very fooKsb-^a watch 
is too useful ail' article to lay by : beside, that 
wonld n0t satisfy you ; people seldom care for fine 
things which they cannot display : and as to show- 
ing it to 3rour schoolfellows, depend upon it they 
will not like you the better for possessing what it 
is not in their power to obtain. 
. ** It reminds me of a circumstance which hap- 
pened some years since:—- A little girl of the name 
of Ann Jefferson, whose parents were very poor 
people, used to go to one ^f the charity-schools 
in this neighbourhood. Ann was a good-natured 
weli-disposed girl«— a favourite both with the teach«t 
ers and her schoolfellows. When she was little 
more than ten years old, some person (very inju- 
diciously) gave her a hat and feathers, which, 
though half worn out, and yery shabby, was a 
piece of finery 4uch as she had never before pos^* 
sessed. All the week she was thinking how fine 
she should be on Sunday : she got into disgrace 
lor not knowing her lesson—* the truth was, Ann 
had been thinking what she should wear, instead 
of learning her task. Sunday at last eame : un- 
luckily, she could not exhibit her finery at church, 
being obliged to attend in the school dress, with 
thq rest of the ehildfen ; but as soon as ehuiok 
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«ra& over Abn went and chlmged ber (cldlhes. In- 
jstead of the neat purple staff gowo, and neat wUte 
tippet, a dingy light<K!olonred fVotk^ a minliQ 
handkerchief full of holes and danui» andf last d 
all, the hat and feathexs* were put on. Being 
thus equipped* she took a walk in the public rosdi 
where she knew she should meet the greatest 
number of people ; fancying, as she went alonga 
that every one admired ber fine hat, when, in 
reality, not one in fifty knew if she had any thing 
on her head at all ; and those who did notics ber 
thought she bad made a scarecrow of herself, 
and, in their own minds, blamed her mother for 
Jetting her wear such trumpery, 

*^ An infirm old woman, who was passing, bap* 
pened to let her stick fall, which Ann picked up 
for her. < Thank you, kindly. Miss,' said the poor 
woman* Ann now thought she had arrived at 
honours'— to wear a hat and feathers, and be called 
Miss ! All the way home she kept repeating the 
word — ' she could not have said more (thought 
Ann) had it been to the squire's daughter.' 

** She presently after met some of her school- 
fellows. They admired her finery almost as much 
as she did herself; but it also raised their envy, 
and, as Ann gave herself a few airs of sup^- 
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ttorit]r» they socfp look occasion to quarrel with 
her. 

** Ann now returned home highly incensed with 
her compankNis, tnd in a very 111 hutnoirr. 

** The Taxation did not end here ; for the next 
day* when the children went to school, -and were 
qnestioned npon what ihey remembered of the 
a^rmeiiy Ann, who had generally been able to 
^Te a good acooont, could not now remember a 
wtird^*'and was obliged to surrender her place to 
one of the girfo with whom she had quarrelled. 
This was a fresh mortification — she had never be- 
fore had a word with her schoolfellows ; but now 
they all seemed pleased with her< disgrace. All 
this, however, she put up with, comforting her- 
self with the thoughts of wearing her fine hat 
again on the following Sunday, when she again 
took her solitary walk. Her companions avoided 
her, and she them. How different was it former- 
ly, when, imdistinguished from the rest, they 
took their walks together whenever a holiday oc- 
curred; still, however, she would retain her 
finery, though at the expense of her comfort. 
On this day she Was seen by one of the teachers, 
who, without appearing to notice her. Went and 
iremonstrated with the mother; for it was one of 
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the rules of the charity, that pooe of the chiidrea 
should wear any other dress than that which it 
pronded. 

** The mother, who- was aa ignoraot woman; 
and who felt pride in seeing her daughter dreiied 
out, took the matter up warmly, saying, that her 
child had come honestly hy the clothes, and it 
was very hard that she might not wear them. The 
teacher had only to remark, that her coming ho- 
nestly hy them had nothing to do with th^ mat- 
ter-«-that it was i^inst the regulations of the 
school, and, if she persisted in disobedience, her 
daughter would be dismissed. She expressed her 
hope, however, that the mother would not be so 
blind to her child*s interest as to suffer her to lose 
the advantages of her education. So saying, she 
left Mrs. Jefferson to consider the patter. 

*^ Ann continued at school the week following; 
but, as it was then observed that no alteration ap- 
peared in her dress, she was dismissed accord- 
ingly. The mother was loud in her complaints, 
telling every body what a bard case it was, that 
her child should be turned out of the school for 
wearing a bonnet which had been given her. 

*' This ill-judged gift was the cause which made 
Ann good for nothing ; for, from the time she left 
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fk^bool, file Wa9 Employed, tbrough the bfd ma* 
jK^eiDCtpt of her nlother^ in nmiriog of eirrands 
all day kmg; apd what leisure she had VFSis 
^ken lip in ipakiag what she thought finery, for 
the:SuDday» while* during the week, she went 
jBbpf«t ragged and dirty. This was a bad prepa<^ 
calipn.fot a girl who had her bread to get by 
tervM^ , • • ■ . ^ . 

** The time» luol^every came when Ann was too 
old tQ remain at home, and her mother too poor 
to keep , her doing nothing. She passed the first 
jQve or six months ixk tnaking attempte, in' several 
plao^ to fulfil the djuties of a servant ; but the 
habit of idleness did not suddenly wear off. Her 
<homplaint4 of her master or mistress wefe, at 
firsti listened to by her mother, who took bet 
part, until she heard that her own conduct, in 
bringing up her daughter, was censured by all ; 
wbidiy being true* highly provoked her. She 
now', turned her back upon the poor girl, who, 
finding she had no longer a home to come to, de^ 
termined to make herself useful; and, having 
obtakied a good situation as nursery^maid/ went 
fifttblerably well, and might have continued to do 
io# had not her love of dress again thrown her 
upon the world. 

•« The case was this ; — Ann was accustomed to 
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wash and dry her eitra finery after the fiiinily had 
jetired to hed^ which practice being discoveted by 
her mistresst she was dererely vepriiniM^ed, aad, 
foratime» she discontinued her plan ; but she soon 
thought it hard not to wear as many caps and frills 
as usual, and relapsed into her former practice ; 
and hung the clothe&>horse again, full of these 
articles, by the fire, to dry, for some time, without 
any ill effect ; but one night the watchman gave 
the alarm of fire I fortunately before it had reach- 
ed to any height. The house was saved, but not 
without great damage ; and the cause was too ob- 
vious not to be ascertained* Ann*s dbmissal folf 
lowed of course. 

"This unfortunate young woman is now among 
the wandering and abandoned of her sex, who, 
like herself, have probably left the paths of use- 
fulness and virtue, tempted, by some injudicious 
notice of personal charms, to vie in appearance 
with those whose station in society afforded the 
opportunity of giving scope to their desires, in 
decorating their persons, though too often at* the 
expense of their mind ; and who, to use the ex- 
pression of Mrs, West (one of our most useful and 
elegant writers), are but as *pegs on which to hang 
finery.' '* 
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THE BEETLE AND THE SPIDER, 

A FABLE. 



*< How bard it is (said a young Beetle to hit 
mother)* that we should be obliged to lead such a 
dismal life, always creeping about in holes and 
corners, whilst other creatures are enjoying their 
liberty in open sunshine.' Why need we hide 
ourselves ? Have we not a right, as well as others, 
to a place in the wbrld ?" 

"Certainly, my child (replied his mother), and 
we have a place in it; but it is neither pleasant 
nor safe for us to be much abroad in the open day.'* 

«« Why is it not safe ?'* said the young one. 

«« Because, although very harmless in our na- 
ture, we are unfortunately, to the ignorant part of 
mankind, disagreeable in our appearance ; and, 
'notwithstanding there is room enough for all, yet 
many are so cruel as to deprive us of life, because 
they do not like to look at us." 
, ** How ifli that possible (said the young insect) ? 

k2 
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Surely they cannot think us ugly ; our form is 
neatness itself, and what can be more beautiful 
than our brigl^t shiping coe,t of pprple «fid 
black ?" 

<< It is all very true (obsersed the mother), but 
those who have not eyes to see our beauty, think us 
ill-looking: however, it is of Httle consequence, 
for our inclinations are so well suited for our 
security, that we never csfe to iBy ahput tin hte 
in the evening, or in the twilight, of a Spe amifa- 
mer's night, when we can enjoy jourBe^ves vnAmA 
fear of molestation* Nor can I imagine how you 
came to differ so much from %\ut rest of yoqr sper 
cies, as to wish to be gadding kb^o^ at any other 
time.'* 

^< I should not have thought abont it (replied 
the little Beetle) if I had not seen that monster, 
the Spider, so frightful, and so wicked in his na- 
ture, in a situation the most conspicuous;, making 
the fairest flowers in the garden support his mis- 
chief, and daily destroying numbers of innocent 
insects. Is it not provoking to s^e this sangui- 
nary wretch carrying on his trade in the fece of 
day, and in the sight of every one, whilst I for- 
sooth dare not show myself?" ^ 

^* Before you complain, recQllect, my child, 
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that the station be occupies is as free for you as 
for him, if you choose to expose yourself to the 
same danger ; for depend upon it he will not re- 
main there hmg in safety*" 

Here the conversation ended'^the old Beetle 
travelled on to her retreat, and the young one 
stayed to watch the motions of the Spider. 

When he returned home he gave his mother an 
actount of the number of flies that bad been 
caught and destroyed, 

** It is a sad thing (said she), to see the evils 
which we cannot prevent; but it is of no use to 
spend all our time in watching and grieving ovtt 
them.'* 

The neit day the young Beetle was again at bis 
postf and upon his return observed to his mother, 
that be was more convinced than ever, how fooU 
i^b it was to dream away their lives in a dark hole. 
** The Spider is still undisturbed, and likely to 
remain so : he has spread another web, twice as 
large as the one be made yesterday, and swung it 
right QCT086 the gravel walk; and there be sits in 
the middle of it, and I dare say thinks himself the 
king of the garden. Why should not I endeavour 
to take a station equally high ? I can climb the. 
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rose-tree close by, and that, you know, will be 
above him." 

** Wait till the morrow (said the mother] ; we 
shall see if his pride will not have a fall.*' 

" Ah, mother (said the young one), you have 
prophesied that so often ; but, as you say, we 
shall see." 

The next day, while on their way, the young 
one described the beauty of the place, and the 
pleasantness of the situation. 

<< And surely (observed the little insect), while 
such a tyrant remains in security, there can be no 
danger for such harmless creatures as we are.'* 

By this time they had arrived within sight of 
the Spider's domain, but saw no signs of him, or 
his web, when, approaching the tree, on which 
he had lately suspended his snares, and prepar- 
ing to climb, the young Beetle was struck with 
terror, on seeing the mangled remains of the vo- 
racious insect crushed in the path. 

This was sufficient — ^the old Beetle forbore to 
make any farther reflections, than just to ob- 
serve, that the Spider might have continued in 
the way and station for which he was designed till 
a much longer period, but that he had obtruded 
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himself upon the notice of those to whom the 
path properly belonged. 

. Thus saying, she ceased, for she knew that, 
when conyiction took place, it was needless to 
read long lectures. So they returned to their ha- 
bitation, and from this time the young one was 
satisfied with that obscurity by which safety was 
best insured. 
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In the village of Hurford there resided a family 
of the name of Eastwood. Although poor people 
(for the husband was only a farmer^s labourer), 
yet, through good management and industry, 
they contrived to live an greater credit and com- 
fort than many who earned more money. 

Vol a stranger passed their dwelling without 
stopping to notice the neat white cottage, and to 
admire the beautiful little garden before it, which 
it was the pride and delight of James Eastwood 
to keep in nice order. Yet, although this family 
lived in a better way than the generality of poor 
people, they were by no means objects of envy 
among their neighbours ; for the Eastwoods were 
so thoroughly good-natured and kind-hearted— so 
ready to assist, to the best of their power, all who 
wanted their aid, that they had the universal 
good-will of the village. 

Their family consisted of four children, thre^ 
boys and a girl. Robert, the eldest, w?a a fine« 
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grown lad of twelve yean of age^ who assisted his 
father in the field. James and Harry were also 
two promising children; and little Mary, heing 
the youngest child, and the only girl, was the 
spoiled pet of the house. 

It happened, unfortunately, that Mary was of a 
disposition which would not bear too much in« 
dulgence ; and the bringing up of their dai^hter ^ 
was the only> instance of bad management which 
appeared in this otherwise Well^-tegulated family. 

The nature of the child seemed well disponed} 
but her temper, untractable from indulgence, be* 
came every day more violent. What, however, 
was obvious to every one else, was not at all times 
seen by the parents, who never considered that, 
by their false tenderness, they were rendeHng 
their darling an object of avetsion to all but them* 
selves. 

In the meantime the Eastwoods were pitied by 
some of their neighbours, for having so refractory 
a child. Others blamed them for their blind in- 
dulgence; but every body disliked Mary, and 
prophesied the misery she would bring on her 
parents as she grew up. But how widely diffe« 
rent do things frequently turn out from what is 
expected ! Mary was scarcely seveayears old when 
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her mother died; and what an alteration did this 
event produce in the sentimemt^ of thofie who 
)m^w the family! All who inveighed against the 
spoiled urchin now pitied the poor little mother^ 
less girl ; and their compaasion was still further 
awakened whep, mi soqiething less than a twelve- 
month, the fjUher n^anied again^ Poor Mary» it 
was feared, would feel the hardships of her ^ew 
^t^ation in proportion to the indvilgence she had 
hitherto experienced : for the second wife was a 
sharp notably dajnci who, it was pretty evident, 
wonld soon brea)c the stubborn spirit of her daugh* 
^r*ip^law. 

As is generally the case in country places, the 
affair was discussed by the neighbours, soipe of 
whom were angyy with James Eastwood for mar- 
ryii^ again, while others took his part, alleging 
that a poor m^a pould not do without some pne to 
kpk after his bouse. 

Mary, who, after her mother^s dea}h, was fre- 
quently with one or other of the neighbours, ofte^i 
heard this kind of conversation. Though she was 
too young to comprehend all t^at was said upo(i 
the subject, yet she ga,thered enough to give her 
an idea, that her step«mother was a person tp 
whom sl^e owed nei^er iQve nor obedience, 
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Among the gossips there was one» however, 
who did not inveigh against step-mothers, or de« 
nounce husbands who married again. This was 
an old woman who had lived in the village many 
years— she was poor, but had seen better days. 
The superiority of Widow DamwelPs mamien, 
and the patience with which she accommodated 
herself to her condition, rendered her respected, 
as her uniform kindness made her equally be- 
loved. 

But upon the present occasion many felt inclined 
to quarrel with the widow, who, although she had 
long been intimate with the Eastwoods* family* 
and bad always been fond of little Mary, seemed 
less concerned at her situation than any one else; 
She even persisted in saying it was all for the 
best. These were strange iwtions, and the dame 
was considered a strange old woman ; but Mary 
soon discovered that she was her best friend. 
Very little time had elapsed before great altera- 
tions took place in the household of the East- 
woods, and the second wife began to set things to 
rights, as she called it. But this is a doubtful 
term — Martha's setting to rights was keeping tjie 
place in a continual bustle, and James, who had 
been used to a comfortable fire-side when his day's 
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-^brk was over, was a good deal annoyed at the , 
constant brushing and cleaning which was always 
going forward. 

Btit this was not all— it has before been observed, 
how much delight Eastwood had takeh in cultivate 
ing his little flower-garden. Inthe snmmer^s event- 
ing* to have the table placed opposite the open 
door, to (kink his jug of ale, and admire his fine 
plants, was, to him, a feal luxury ; and what plea« 

r 

sure could be cheaper? But Martha, his present 
wife, was an enemy to any thing in the shape of 
pleasure, and the' flower-garden was, to her, a 
source of vexation. 

She fretted and fidgetted that such a piece of 
grotind should be put to no better purpose, when 
it might be planted with cabbages or potatoes. 
In vain her husband argued that his master always 
supplied them with veg:etables, Martha kept to her 
•pdiht. ' It was a sin and a shame for poor people 
'fo lie so ettravagtint as to have 'any thing about 
them; but what was of use. In short, she made 
herself so miserable about it, tha^ James gave up 
his garden bit by bit, till at length it was, to his 
'wife's satisfaction,' planted with onions ^and cab- 
bages. Then Martha would keep a pig, and the 
beautiful honey-suckle whicb greN? ^-gaiti^sX. V\\ft. 
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side of the cottage^ am) had loos ^'^^ ^^ idnun- 
tion of passen^by. was puUcd domif in onkr tQ 
erect a pig-stye. 

At the yeax^s end* wheii all azpennos wtnre Cf^" 
culated, it appeared that the pork and Heon IM 
cost as much as if they had been p«iclift9f4 Qf th* 
village butcher. 

Bqt these wer^ facts ihu Marthit cov4d iK>t <iom« 
prehend; and she still contifltied b^r CQuis^, 
though nothing but additional 4irt and trouble 
were gaii^ed by i^ 

Tb^r^ wasy however, on^ am^pdi^ent in ths 
family, since IVfartha was plaq^d at its head. 
Mary became a xx^ore tractable girl : before her 
mother's death, the violent temper of this child 
had occasioned her parents^ attinies, 9onie unefisi- 
ne^. Aa the. youngest she hiad b^en considered 
and treated like an infant 90 long, and correction 
had been so often deferred^ that at last they ran 
into a notion that it was toQ late to attempt it, 
and contented themselves M^ith hoping that time 
would cure the evil. But this was not very likely, 
without some pains on their part ; and the screams 
of Mary, whenever she was in a passion, used to 
alarm her mother so much, that, whatever was the 
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point of contention, it regularly ended in the 
child*s having her own way. 

When Dame Eastwood died, the father took It 
into serious consideration, that he ought to bring 
his daughter's temper under control; but this, 
together with his ordinary occupations, he found 
too difficult: added to which, he could not find it 
in his heart to speak harshly to a child which had 
been the fondled darling of a mother who was 
now no more. 

The task, therefore, of subduing the rebellious 
spirit of tfary fell to her step»mother, and, in a 
shorter time than could have been imagined, a 
considerable change was effected ; and James East- 
wood, though he did not approve of his wife's 
management in some respects, could not but give 
her credit for the improvement wbich appeared 
in his daughter's temper. 

The present Mrs. Eastwood had) however, 
many difficulties to contend with, not only from 
the disposition of the child, but also firom ^e 
interference of others ; for many who had blamed 
the mother of Mary, for her unlimited indulgence, 
now blamed the present system of, what they 
called, Martha's severity. Here it must be ob- 
served, that Dame Eastwood, though not a ^ood- 
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ilMr im to pfctNiL Robert is grown quite till; 
ke nji be ISkm hie iiiaoe« tor his master is my 
kind to him.'* 

The thoiightB of her biotber pat etjerj dniig 
else oat of Mary's head, so that it was wift sosw 
difficolty that her friend InoQght her back *to the 
thread of her story* At kngdi she proceeded :•* 
. <« And so, as I was looking at the pictorvi 
pother caHed oat—* Mary (says she), does dn 
kettle boil ?* Wen, then, down I popped dn 
book* and ran off to tl|e poiAp. Mia*. Jesdnsi 
was there — she filled my kettle fiw vie ; ;fmd,.si)S 
she, * what a sham^ it is for yoar mother to seed 
such a little thing as you to fill that great kettki 
I wonder what next she will set you about.* So 
she kept me talking, and I was telling her about 
poor Robert coming to see us, and about-" 
but Tm sure it did not seem a minute that I staid. 
When 1 got back, mother was standing at the 
^oor. Oh gracious ! how frightened I was. She 
snatched the kettle from me. ' You good*for^ 
nothii^ hussey,' (says she) ' you know 1 expect 
^yoiff {iather/^home every minute, and he never 
has a moment to spar^ in the morning, so he will 
lose his breakfast, and all through you ; but 1*11 
teach you to mind what I say another time.' So 
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ihe flew at me, and beat me, and knocked, n^ 
beSd against the door; that is, in trying tO; get 
iway, I stumbled, and fell against it.*' 

** But thai makes all the difference, Mary, ^ 
(•lud the widow) ; ** and now, my dear» don't you 
^nk your mother had great reason to be aagfy 
with you." 

Mary was silent for a minute, and at last owned 
ihe had done wrong. 

The good old woman praised her ingenuousness, 
ind gave her credit for telling the truth. She 
ibtti advised her in future always to do aa she 
ivas bid upon the instant. Along with good 
iflnee her kind friend gave Mary a piece of cake : 
md mattera being thus smoothed down, the little 
jpif 1 vetumed home in a very quiet and obedient 
Tiame of mind ; which her mother perceiving, and 
[^HMidering that she had been sufficiently pu- 
nished, said no more upon the subject of the more- 
iog's disaster ; and for a time all went on pretty 
ineU. 

B^, notwithstanding the kindness and good 
30iuitel of her iviend, the Widow Darnwell, poor 
Mary suffered long from the e£fect of early un- 
restrained indulgence, which had rendered a 
temper oaturally «elf-willed stiU moc^ %<>^ «Si^ 
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whiA ntdfe wmtj thn^'appeaf -toftitt M 
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Four y«tn imi ntiw pm. Ibaty'ft IttUieB 
>MM'tttf'eiitt'«»oh geltihg^lili omfe' i^^ oi 
IbMT ktog noir t' wMbd' Idiiilf, Vtfjr 1M 'io 
knger the yomigest^^bot the Meet of alilitoib it 
hone. -...,..:•' 

One who had so long heea hemlf m pe^- eodd 
not, without jtalotttf, lee idl ihe owtiMrlidfiv- 
td iipoiitbe70iiiigMee,'tii»lioiir|ifafr'w^ 
to l^ire tip oh enMrj^ ouerion; ' It k^trae^'fe^ 
ittiitOTi^# '^he %ai sulRSnB|[^iio itfoicrthKii wliitliht 
hid'* inflicted on her biothen, wfadee ptaty«tfalD|9i 
•fa^ would snatch fnym them/ whenever tiie'hojv 
were sotmlocky as to bring them witKin her new. 
fint what she now suffered being retribntive joi- 
tioe, did not make her feel it the less severely; 
and 'scarcely a day passed on which she was not 
snbjected to some trial of patience. * 

Upon most of these occasions^ however, Blsry 
fomid, that so little was gained, either by resist- 
ance or by giving way to passion, that she gra^ 
dually learned to submit, with a tolerable good 
gTMe, to the sacrifices she was forced' to make; 
and what was pexhap& iaote'CQtiunat& for her than 
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any thing else, she had now no time to' think of 
her grievances ; for, what with nursing the littli 
ones, helping ahout the house, and needle^irork, 
Mary had not a minute unoccupied* But a cir- 
cumstance one day occurred, that prut her patience 
'more to the proof than she was ahle to endure. 

It happened that, a short time he£Dre her mo- 
therms death, Mary had been presented with a doll, 
which her mother had taken great pains to dress. 
Mary, notwithstanding her headstrong temper, 
fe\t so much gratitude for the trouble which her 
parent had taken to please her, that she was more 
careful of this plaything than she had ever been 
of any thing before. From the time of Mrs. East- 
wood's death, this treasured article had been care- 
fully laid by, till the period we now speak of; 
when the present dame Eastwood, being busier 
than usual, and her children more troublesome 
than usual, she was studying in what manner to 
quieft them all, so as to be able to go on with her 
occtlpations. Having hushed the infant to sleep, 
and' laid it in the cradle, and given little Tommy 
some oyster-shells to play with, she had only to 
attcpd to Jane, the eldest, who was a restless noisy 
child, and possessed too much of the stirring 
disfiosition of her mother, to render it safe to leave 
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U ImU' Jeoolfecsled ]fair*ft ine 4olL vfcodiibe 
aSfqjp^lji|^|«ff!» hei^ witii* dMiff to Efw^ljllrt^ 
hrvitli li* snd iliBii mfnfnari tn^har oocmMliani. 

Eutnood «M iDQii iiB0i]lad.tO'Ai kilcli0i& bv^dK 
lov^ .«Dd. lepettsd ciipi of l]ltk!;J^De., Xl^^aBg 
■omB MsdideBlhad haixDenfidL thfiBiotlitthMliBed 
dofQii 9110191 when tenor giive way to Vfgst, 9t#iK 
auw>9f 4|6 4wti9baiioe ;. £» tfieata jrtpgd Mm^ 
h(ddbig bfn dblL ^ anB*s length, outof seafhof 
the childf iri;|o coDtiniied acreanuiig ai^ 
to obtain poateasicm of it. Dtaie Eastwood aoqii 
put an end to the contest by snatching the doU 
out of filary's hands, and returning it into those of 
her own child. After making the former feel ths 
effect of her ai^r^ she endeavoured once more 
tp establish something like order. This, how- 
evext was not so easily managed : all went wrong 
for the rest of the day, and many an angry glance, 
and many a bitter word, were thrown at Mary, as 
the cause of all the annoyance. 

Trifling as may appear the grievances of child- 
hood, they may very fairly be measured by those 
of maturity. The dispossession of property, in 
^he shape of a toy, is as severely felt in early days. 
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as that of an estate at an advanced period of life ; 
to say nothing of the petty miseries which grown 
children are apt to swell into matters of great mo- 
menty which, in the eye of an indifferent observer* 
would weigh no more than the loss of a top or a 
ball. We may, therefore, be pardoned in being 
thus circumstantial. 

The day ended as it began. When the husband 
came home, he found all in confusion—the tea 
was not ready ; Mary was seated moping in a cor- 
ner, and his wife evidently out of humour. James 
inquired the cause : Mrs. Eastwood related the 
circumstances, with all the vexations attending it ; 
but not all the fear which Mary had of h.er mo- 
ther-in-law could prevent her, on this occasion, 
from telling her own story. 

James now saw the matter in a different light 
from that in which his wife had represented it, 
and took the part of his daughter. This was too 
much for the patience of the dame, and an angry 
dispute was the consequence, during which, one 
of the younger children, impatient for its meal, 
and finding no attention paid to its repeated calls, 
in an attempt to help itself, unfortunately overset 
th^ table and its contents. The measure of mis- 
chance was now complete ; and the scene which 



ibl lowed may be better imagined than de- 
, acribctT 

- * From all that had passed, and the conruaioa 
which her father's interrerence had occasione^i : 
Mary round that, in this instance, submission 
would have been better than resiElance ; and she 
'' nsolved to he more careful for the future. Rea* 
Bon began now to awaken reflection ; and a cir- 
cumstance which soon foilowed gave her an op- 
" portunity of putting ia practice the forbearance 
she had determined on. 

As in the instance of her toy, a similar breach 
of justice took place. Mary bad fostered agera- 
nimn with great care, which waa allowed to stand 
in the window. Hanng one day been aent on an 
errand, on her return she was met by her little 
sister, who came running towards her, holding up 
a bright shilling in her hand. 

*' Look herel (said Jane) see what Pve got 
Mother says it's to go towards a new bonnet for 
me," added the child eiultingly. 

"Indeed (said Mary], andwheredidyouget it?" 

" Why, just after you went out, a fine lady 
came by, and asked mother if she would sell 
that little geranium which you planted ; and she 
was such a wee lady* voA s^^« «<i %<»d.iatiired)y, 
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and said she was coining to live here, and a great 
deal ; and so mother told her she was very wel- 
come to the geranium ; and the lady took it away 
with her, and when she was going she gave me 
this shilling, and I never had a shilling before in 
all my life." 

Poor Mary was absolutely stunned, for the mo- 
ment—the case appeared to her most aggravating: 
not only had her property been disposed of with- 
out her leave or knowledge, but its value bestowed 
upon another* Her first impulse was to wrest the 
money from her sister, assert her own claims to it, 
and remonstrate against the injustice of the act. 
She paused for an instant, and, on recollection of 
what she had suffered from her resistance on a 
recent occasion, resolved to let the matter pass 
over. 

Mary had nearly reached home, and her step- 
mother was standing at the door, observing, from 
the manner of little Jane, that she had acquainted 
her sister with what had happened, and was anti- 
cipating the consequences. To her surprise, 
however, Mary came along very peaceably ; her 
face, indeed, was flushed, but she said nothing, 
the little one still holding up the shilling in tri* 
omph. The forbearance of hex daw^VvV^t '9)^tw<ca. 
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lost uftm Mrs, Eastwood — she hastily took the 
money out of the child's haiid» at the same time 
sayingy in an mider tonie, *^ by good rights this 
money should be Mary*s ; but we aie too poor for 
that, and she can get another geranium." 

This appeared like an acknowledgment of 
-right, and it was sufficient to satisfy Mary ; and 
she had reason to congratulate herself on having 
submitted in this trial of patience. Her mother- 
in*laWy who had expected very different beha- 
viour, treated Mary with more than usual kind- 
ness. 

The lady who had taken a fancy to Mary's ge- 
ranium was a person of fortune, who had lately 
come to reside in the neighbourhood ; her hus- 
band. Colonel Humphrey, was abroad, and Mrs. 
Humphrey had chosen the village of ■■ as 

a temporary residence, on account of her daugh- 
ter's health. She was a person who had a great 
deal of time upon her hands, and, having little 
disposition to employ it usefully, occupied herself 
with sauntering about. In one of her walks she 
again paid a visit to the cottage of James East- 
wood, made inquiries about the family, admired 
the healthy looks of the children, and, observing 
that Dame Eastwood kept poultry^ asked if she 
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could not be supplied with new-laid eggs, which 
was gladly assented to. 

Martha Eastwood was charmed with the d6nde- 
scension of the lady, and with the prospect of a 
customer for her eggs and poultry. Mary, on 
this occasion, was sent with the order on the fol- 
lowing day, and was introduced into the room in 
which Mrs. Humphreys and her daughter were 
sitting. 

**you are not one of Mrs. Eastwood's girls," 
said the lady. 

•* Yes, madam," replied Mary. 

** That is strange ; I thought the one I saw the 
other day was her eldest child." 

*' So she is, ma*am — my own mother is dead." 

It amused Mrs. Humphrey to ask questions, 
more as a matter of curiosity^ than from any m^ 
terest she took. 

** Do you remember your own mother ?" asked 
she. 

** Oh yes, very well, indeed," answered Mary, 
with a deep sigh. 

** You were very fond of her, I suppose," con- 
tinued Mrs. Humphrey. 

** She was very fond of toe, and I was" 

" Was what, child," inquired the lady. 



" 1 wag often very Daughty," and the tears catn« 
into Mary's eyes. 

Miss Humphrey now whispered her mother, 
who did not ask any more questions, but paid for 
the eggs. 

Mary described all the grandeur she had seen 
at the great house ; Mrs. Uumphrey paid liberally. 
Bad Dame Eastwood never ceased congratulating 
herself on finding so good a customer. 

Every time that Mary went on these errands she 
was detained more and more. The young lady, 
as well as her mother, seemed to take pleasure in 
talking to lier; and Mrs. Humphrey frequently 
remarked, that she never eaw one of Mary East- 
wood's condition that behaved with to much pro- 
priety; ,for there was pothing vulgar either in. b« 
maoneiB or in her appearauce. In short, the 
more the ladies saw her the better they liked her. 

It happened, at this timei that Hn. Humphrey 
was obliged to leave her home for a few days. She 
knew that her daughter, who had no friends in 
the neighbourhood, would be very dull in her al> 
sence : for the governess of Hiss Humphreyi 
though a good woman, was of a stem temper, and 
never unbent .bo far as to become the companion 
of her pupil. The thought, therefore, occnrred fo 
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Mrs. Humphrey, that it would not be amiss, while 
she was away, to let Mary Eastwood come and 
spend a part of every day at her house, to keep 
her child company. 

The plan succeeded extremely well. The mo- 
ther, on her return, found Louisa in better spirits 
than ordinary, and full of the praises of her new 
acquaintance : Mary Eastwood was such a good* 
tempered lively girl — ^they had been so happy 
together. Even Miss Franklin, the governess, 
acknowledged that she never saw a better-behaved 
child than Mary. In short, her society appeared 
to have had such a beneficial effect on the spirits 
of Miss Humphrey, that it suggested the idea to the 
mother, whether it would not be advisable to re- 
tain Mary as a companion for her daughter. 

It may appear rather inconsistent, that Mrs, 
Humphrey should choose one in Maxy*s situation 
for this purpose ; but there were circumstances 
which rendered the scheme eligible. Louisa was 
an only child ; ill health had made her temper 
somewhat irritable and petulant, and the mother 
thought that such a companion as Mary would be 
more desirable than one who, being more on an 
equality with her daughter, might not be inclined 
to bear with the fretfulness of her temper. 
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Ibif benelf did not enter into the plan nith 
■0 moch wtitfaction as might have been expected. 
It ii true, the ladies were always kind to her, and 
iheUkedHiBHumphreyvery much ; andthelir* 
•be tnd bitberto led was often tiresome enough; 
but Iti bardthips vanished vhen she was about to 
Team ber borne for the fiirt time, slid the Tooktd 
fcnnrd vith a degree of terror to lirli^ eotinlf 
at the great house. 

It was, however, a lettled tbii^, and Hary wu 
to go on the following week. On acqauntiog 
her friend, the widow Damwell, with the plan, 
she appeared a good deal disturbed at the intelli- 
gence, and disposed to find &ult with the Bchene 
altogether; afid, on this occasion, much doubted 
if it would be for the best ; she, however, gan 
her young friend some good advice respecting her 
future conduct. Maiy took leave, and promised 
to see her whenever she should have the oppor- 
tunity. 

The day at length arrived for Mary's taking up 
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lier rendence hithefEiinily of Mrl Hutnphrey* She 
was received with kindness, and made ^quainted 
with the duties she was to perforot^i Itwa$ar- 
mngedy that in the mornings, while Mis^ Hum-^ 
phrey was engaged in her studies, Mary w^sto be 
kept at needle-work, or employed about the 
house : th^ after part of the day, when company 
was not expected, she was to «pend with the 
yoni^ lady, whom she was instructed never to 
tbwait or contradicU 

The undertaking was not sodiflScult as oiight 
be itnagined; Mary*8 violence of temper was 
mach subd^ied : she had so long been in the ha- 
bit of yielding hex own inclinations to the will of 
ethers, that the task of pleasing Louisa, and keep<r' 
»g^ her in igood humour, was comparatively easy ; 
for the young lady, though, from ill health, ocoa* 
sioaally petulant, possessed a good and generous, 
disposition. The circomstance of Mary*s being 
poor, and one who might be considered as bouhd 
pf^tiently to endure caprice and ill temper, made 
this amiable girl particularly guarded in her be- 
haviour to her. 

Upon the whole, Mary found it an easy pleasant 
life ; she fared better, and was clothed better ; but 
still she thought of home, and how all was ^ixv^ 

M 
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4)ljf allnr- omi< hop*, v* •*•: ■.y.-.:kr -^n -:.-. 
\ «l|h ipfMmd. tm ef tht iMypigii ih^ of Jifr 

cdltnt faamooi'-Hkljflited lortii^^ Mnpi^ 

tioipitibg foum adfaat^get ilteai sAe^ j^jplMf^ 
and Iflbeislitf of MnL fiiA^blHiyfllMiiijiBlaqUPK 
tufitd in the cifenngi ehuftd irith.«)S«ietiQM40 
l^ttreifiil not to fbrMt thefiifonr of her pitam^^ 
€$$• Of thisy however, tbere^mpptered little pco- 
baliility ; co the contrary^ Mary every day seeoMd 
tnirite higher in that lady*t poQsideialjon;. But 
.the fkvour which. was bestowed on herprotq^ 
did not proceed from, any individual regard ; lor, 
although she permitted Mary to share the .advan- 
tages of Louisa*8 lessons, the .motive was. her 
daughter's improvement ; for, as Miss Uumpbrey 
had not a quick capacity, the .mother thought a 
companion in her studies would give a stimolus ta 
her e.\ertion. 
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*rhis plan, however, did not answer the intent 
lion. Mary had good abilities, and was delighted 
.with the opportunity thus afforded her ; and ap- 
plied herself so diligently, that she soon surpassed 
hei* young friend in acquirements; but Louisa had 
AD jealousy or envy in her disposition, and, while 
fethe lamented her own incapacity, cherished no ill 
will to Mary for her superior talents; 

Mrs. Humpihrey viewed the matter in a different 
light, and, regretting she had made the experi- 
ment, 1)egan to question the propriety of bestow* 
ing accomplishments on a poor man's child ; still 
h would now be difficult to make any alterations in 
her plan, without appearing capricious. Mean-^ 
while, Mary was so little aware of this sentiment 
in the mind of her benefactress, that she thought 
she could not better evince her gratitude than' by 
showing how much she profited by the instructions 
thus bestowed. 

Three years had passed since Mary entered th^ 
family of Mrs. Humphrey. Many who knew the 
former, talked of her good fortune in meeting with 
such a friend, and being, as they called, brought 
up to be a gentlewoman. But in this envied si- 
tuation there were many trials to encounter. 
Louisa,' indeed, always behaved Vovrat^^ \v^x 

m2 
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young friend with the affection of a sister ; but 
Mnu Humphrey, though on her daughter*s a&r 
count she treated Mary with apparent kindnessi 
yet frequently made her feel her dependence. 

From the visitcfrs, also» who frequented the hoKse. 
Mary experienced occasional slight^* of a trifling 
nature, perhaps, and such as, had. tbosq fron 
whom she received them been her equals, she 
would scarcely have regarded; but, which, drr 
cumstanced as she wa3» were felt. keenly by ber: 
so that she could not, at times, help repining ^t 
her present situation, though isbe would have 
dreaded being thrown back upon her former 
life. 

During the early part of Mary's residence ia 
the house of Mrs. Humphrey, a weekly visit to her 
home had formed one of her principal enjoy- 
ments ; and, though she' persuaded herself that 
she felt the same warmth as ever towards her 
family, yet it was not to be concealed, that 
she experienced less pleasure than formerly, iu 
visiting the homely cottage of her parents. One 
evening, having called on old Mrs. Darnwell, the 
widow asked her if she was going home ; Mary re- 
plied in the affirmative. ** I am glad of that (said 
the old woman), for your father was complaining 
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yesterday how long it was since you had been 
there/* 

"My father? (she repeated), I am not going 
there." 

" I thought, my dear, you said you were going 
home." 

"So I did (said Mary, colouring). I meant I 
was going to Mrs. Humphrey's.** 

" Ah Mary! (said the widow), you no longer 
regard your father's house as your home." 

Mary felt the reproach, and began to justify 
herself. " Indeed, Mrs. Damwell, I love them 
all as well as evet — indeed I do ; but lately, when- 
ever I go to my father's, I meet so many vulgar 
disagreeable people; and the place is so uncom- 
fortable : then the children — poor things, I know 
it is not their fault — but they are so rude and ill- 
brought-up, and evefy thing is so different from 
what it used to be." 

**No, Mary (replied the widow), every thing at 
your home is the same as ever : it is you that have 
changed. I have seen some tiihe, that you are 
beginning to be ashamed of your family." 

Mary was the more hurt at this accusation, asr 
9he was conscious there was Some justice in it. 
She bad, indeied, often reproached herself for th^ 
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feeling, but did not imagine it was apparent- to any 
but herself. She took leave of her monitor, how- 
ever, with assurances of looking. carefully to what 
she had said, and went to Mrs. Humphrey's with 
some sense of her own unworthiness. 

Some time after this, as the Eastwoods were 
sitting at their homely repast,- Mary entered. She 
was in high spirits, and had come to take leave of 
them* Mrs. Humphrey, who began to be tired of 
the country, formed a sudden resolution of spend- 
ing the winter in London* Louisa and her friend 
were of course delighted with the anticipation of 
the amusements which the metropolis would af- 
ford them ; and it was to acquaint her parents 
with this plan that the short visit was how paid. 

Every thing appeared to prove that Mary was 
fixed in the favour of her patroness. 

*«lt is evident (said James Eastwood), that Mrs. 
Humphrey looks upon Mary as if she was her own 
child : what a lucky thing that she should have 
come to live here, and that she should take such 
a liking to Mary." 

" Ah ! (added his wife), only think that Mary 
should have all her clothes made exactly the same 
as. Miss Humphrey, just as if they were sisters. 
Well, she may thank me for it — it was all along of 
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my giving that geranium lo the lady; and her 
steing my children* she admired how well they 
looked ; and, says she, 1 wish my girl had sucli 
rosy cheeks: and, says I, ma*am, she will soon 
have if she comes to Hve here ; and Mrs. Hum- 
phreys seemed so pleased at my saying so, and 
bespoke the eggs : and I sent Mary the next dajr; 
aod ma^de her put on her best bonnet, that she 
might look nice—so it was all through me.** 

In short, the kindness of Mrs. Humphrey, and 
^er own good management, formed a theme for 
Dame Eastwood for the rest of the day. In the 
course of a fortnight Mary sent a letter to her pa- 
rents, filled with the wonders and delights of the 
metropolis. A length of time then elapsed: the 
father began to be uneasy at not hearing from hi& 
daughter ; Dame Eastwood fretted and fidgetted, 
accusing Mary with having forgotten them ; but 
when they had given up the expectation, a letter 
came— -it was sealed with black, and contained 
but a few lines. Poor Mary wrote in the deepest 
sorrow — her beloved Louisa was dead. It ap- 
peared that Miss Humphrey, whose health had 
always been delicate, bad, in going to some place 
of public amusement, caught a coid, whicli bad. 
proved ' fetal. 
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The Eastwoods were much shocked at this in- 
telligence, lamenting the early fate of this amiable 
yotmg lady, and sincerely sympathising in the 
feelings of the mother. After a while, it was na* 
tural that their thoughts shoold turn on their own 
concerns. What would now be done about Mary? 
There could scarcely, however, be a doubt 'about 
lier : surely the adopted sister of Louisa would, 
for the sake of her child, be dear to the mother. 
The parents were confident of this, hut felt anxi- 
ous to learn particulars. 

. Mary, however, wrote no more ; but they heard 
from other quarters, that the house where Mrs. 
Humphrey bad lived was now to be sold. The 
lady could not endure to return to the place : this 
was quite natural ; but it was a matter of some 
vexation to the Eastwoods, as Mary would now be 
entirely separated from them. They, however, 
consoled themselves that she would be well pro- 
vided for. 

Not many days after, a staj^e coach stopped near 
the cottage of the Eastwoods. Such a circum- 
stance in a country village is always a matter of 
interest and curiosity, especially to the younger 
§ort, among whom the little Eastwoods were the 
foremost to watch the passengers. The children 
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returned JEdmott imrbediatelyy announcing, with a 
shout of joyv tbi^ their sister was coming ; and tbf 
next moment poor Mary, looking very pale and sot- 
fowfi^ly entered the cottage ; and it was presently 
discovered that she was come to remain there* 
The fact, as before observed, was, that all the fa« 
vour that Mary received from Mrs. Humphrey was 
on account of Louisa ; and, without any consider 
ration for having accustomed the poor girl to a life 
of ease and indulgence, she now dismissed her, 
alleging, that the sight of Mary was painful, hy 
constantly reminding her of her own child. 

The coRstematioii of the family, at this unex<« 
pected turn of afiairs, may easily be imagined^ 
The ledy had. not let Mary depart without some 
marks of her bounty ; but what were these in eoni- 
parison with the expectations which had been 
mtsed? 

Th6 father had looked forward with sanguine 
hopes to the prospects of his daughter, and Daine 
Eastwood had built her ^* castles in the air,** as to 
the future advantages arising to her own family, 
through the means of Mary. All these hopes were 
crushed at once. 

The grief of Mary (who was an affectionate girl), 
Idt the loss of her friend, made her at 'first think 
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less of her own situation; bat very little tin 
passed before the hardships of returning to he 
lowly condition were felt very severely. Her at* 
tempts now to assist in household concerns were 
so awkward, as to put the patience of her step- 
mother to a severe test. Dame Eastwood loudly 
protested against Mrs. Humphrey, who, she de^ 
clared, had pampered send spoiled the girl, and 
rietumed her upon their hands absolutely good for 
nothing. There appeared, indeed, some truth in 
this : Mary had obtained a taste for acquirements 
which she could no longer pursue, and was accus- 
tomed to habits which it was difficult to lay aside. 
Her principal consolation was in the friendship of 
the widow Darnwell, who, indeed, was far from 
lamenting the change which had taken place, and 
«till held close to her favourite maxim, that what- 
ever happened was for the best. But she knew 
how to make allowance for her young friend, and 
did not expect her to be at once cheerful and re- 
conciled. 

It began now to be considered, that Mary, who 
bad entered her sixteenth year, ought to be getting 
her bread ; but the question was, what kind of 
phcc would be fit for her. She had been at home 
gbout half a year, and, with much pains on the 
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part of her step-mother, was beginning to be a 
little useful, when a situation at -length offered, 
which appeared likely to suit her. This was at a 
fann-house in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Beechum, 
with whom Mary was about tp live, was a very 
kind-hearted good woman, whose only weakness 
was a fondness for whatever she thought genteeU 
But all who knew her easily overlooked this little 
foible, for the sake of her other excellent qualities. 
Mrs. Beechum was in years, and wished for a 
youQg person who would be able sometimes to as- 
sist in the dairy ; but principally as a companion 
to herself, for the good dame was fond of talking, 
and had no one to talk to; her son, who ma^ 
in^ed the farm, being too fully engaged to afford 
her much of his company. 
- One thing Mrs. Beechum especially required 
was a person who had been well brought up, and 
Mary Eastwood therefore seemed likely to ansVver 
the purpose ; and it turned out so accordingly** In 
this situation' Mary did not meet the refinement 
and elegance she had been used to, but she expe- 
rienced no caprice, nor was she subjected to any 
mortifications. 

When residing at Mrs« Humphrey's, her time 
had often hung heavily on her hands ; she had 
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ftow stiflBcient employ to render leisure agreeable : 
nor had the tinie been lost which she had spent at 
the great house, for H had made Mary exactly th* 
person that Mrs.-Bcechnm adimred, whose preju- 
dice in fkvour of gentility has already been re- 
marked. She grew daily more satisfied with her 
choice, often declaring that there were few girls 
like Mary Eastwood, who was at once a good 
housewife and a complete gentlewoman. 

Indeed,' so complete was the ftivourite thought, 
that her advance to a relationship with the old 
lady was a step all soon anticipated. The son 
liad been so long in the habit of hearing his mo- 
ther extol the merits of Mary, that his eye and his 
thoughts took the same course with those of his 
mother ; and Mary Eastwood became the mistress 
of the farm, and was in a situation to assist her 
family to the utmost of their wishes. 

Thankful and happy, she was now willing to 
acknowledge, with her excellent old friend, that 
the trials she had endured had, indeed, been 
4iU for the best 
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The court of King Pharamond, like that of 
most of the Eastern inonarchs, was at once splen- 
did and powerful; and so prosperous was his 
reign, and so just his government^ that it was 
confidently believed his measures were directed 
by some wise and benevolent genius, who afford- 
ed both counsel in his affairs, and protection to 
his person. 

The monarch, however, was advanced in years, 
and, feeling that he could not exert himself as 
formerly, for the benefit of his people, resolved 
to consign his crown and kingdom to the govern- 
rnent of a beloved and only son. Proclamation 
10 this efiect was accordingly made ; and, in order 
:hat the Prince Abdallah*8 accession to the throne 
should be a matter of rejoicing to his subjects, 
ind that his reign might commence under the 
most happy auspices, Pharamond commanded the 
prison doors to be thrown open, and alt captives. 
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except such m weie oonfiaed fcr btinoiii crineii 
to be let at liberty ; aadesleiided, inamoietlin 
oidiiiarv deffcee, bis beoefoleiioe thioiiriioQt hit • 
luqgdom. •...•/. .-,. i 

Tbe dey on wbicb Abdallab wee to leoeifeAe 
czownfroin tbebanl'of Ini fitber weii ekoap* 
pointed for the oelebradiMi of bit noptiali witb the 
ftineMs ViiielU; ifi)^ai(ii|lJtte^k'W ^M^bSfrSng 
niotikiicb; uiT db-^loiar' A^Ul^ 
weteinUutig'fer tfie 6&^ai^ '^MiNm-lai^ 
fbk^chl to 'if k tttUve^ bb^diy Ukrijii^jUb^ 

' fn the meaiiitidie^ t&e'piibltc ekpeictttioh tt^^^ 
cit2ri6$ity were strongly eitdted to behold the in- 
tended bride of the future monarch. Reoort had 
decked her in every charm» and had equally gift- 
ed her with every virtue. Her Arrival was hailed 
with every demonstration of joy and delight, and, 
aa soinie time m^ elapse before the solenmization 
of her marriage,' the princess took every opportu- 
nity of gratifying her future subjects with a sight 
of her person, and winning all hearts by her 
gracious demeanour. 

On one of these occasions, while the splendid 
equipage of Finella was waiting, and the mtilti- 
l\ido was gazing with wonder and astonishment 
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on the saperb chariot of ivory and go1d« drawn 
by eight milk-white mules, whose costly triappinis 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder, there stood a 
female among the throng, who alone looked sad ^ 
in the midst of the universal gaiety, and who ap- 
peared* to partake neither of the wonder nor of 
the delight expressed by those around her. Grief 
and penury were strongly marked on herfeatur^s^ 
yet mingled with an expression of patient endu- 
rance, which could not fail to excite interest. 

The Princess at length appeared, and was 
about to ascend the chariot, when her attention 
was arrested by the object already described, who 
was endeavouring to press forward. To anticipate; 
as she .ims^ined, the wishes of this forlorn ciiea- 
ture, Finella ordered one of her attendants to 
present the female' with a purse of gold. 

Disposed, as the multitude was, to applaud 
every action of their future queen, this token of 
her sensibility,' in so soon marking and relievin;^ 
distress, was hailed with loud shouts and tumul- 
tuous approbation. 

The Princess in the meantime enjoyed the most 
pleasing reflections, and could not help feeling 
nattered and elated at the admiration and ap- 
plause of the populace; and it is but justice to 

N 
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> h wrtM flw , 0>hmit«Bfa Bhajhwp' nini iiiii 
tad Mne^hat dii(iBui0fl t«m tbf g^ bCte 

f^prndM; tilt woM ftiiii^^ 

«ili9 ki« vaif Jthiffiqgk ^ cnrii4 . 

Hit aMMneii and litfiM wirfi' tao n\vm\Miff 

t^fmmdbmrnii tiri M.oflictff» iii:titli!iMifi«b, 
look tht pft^wat W lMuiM;il to A« Fria^ 
Qniheodtiide o( Om pethioii ww writteii«>^«« •mlv 
rr YOU." . /, 1" 

Ag^bnee, ho«rorer> sbc^grtdtbe pej^ioii tobt 
a lesgdiciBtd detail of aiiseqr and aiifferingB, juidi 
thoiigh hef kiteatioo was «& exaniiie ili; cototenlii 
y^ findmg theperwat of a long memorial giow 
tediousi aod hariag man j o^ber things to ocenpf 
l^er aKtenttODy the Prineess^ laid it aside Ibr the 
prasanty retfolviagy however, to rend ic at the firrt 
opportunity. But what Finella called an; appov* 
tFQttily never occarrad, and the difficulty, fvom be- 
ing deferred, seemed to inciease. 

Several days had passed, when, one morningt 
when the Princess was standing at the window of 
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het ]^alad»» sbe again perceived the nnfiortimate 
female stittioiied near the gale. The sight of thit 
wretched vTomad^ by remitidtng Finella of her own 
neglect^ gate her pain ; buty in proportion to the 
eelf-reproach ihe felt, the Princess experienced a 
degree of anger tolirards the object which occa- 
tioned it, and ordered h^r slavdit to send the wo«> 
oan iBiway ; but with an assurance, however, that 
her petition should be attended to; and Finella, 
accordingly, lat down to the task ; but the obliga^ 
tion she considered henelf under cif performing it, 
rendered it wearisome ; and the circumstance of 
her favourite blue ape. breaking his chain, and do* 
ing some trifling mlHiief, was reason enough to 
convince her, that her' mind was too disturbed to 
continue the employmetat. 

The memorial was again Jaid aside; time passed 
on in a round of amusements, and the affair was 
entirely foigottto* . 

The important day was at length annoimced, in 
which the nuptials of Abdalkh and the Princes* 
Fiaella were to be celebrated. On tfaie evening 
preceding it, as the attendants on the Princess 
were arianging the costly jewels, which were to 
adorn the royal bride, a paper, from among them, 
fell to the ground ; and Finella discovered, to her 

n2 
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, that it was ihe neglected pelition. 
h •3ant'iliuvie and vexation she looked for some 
WWWnti OD llie DieiDorial, ai if irresolute how lo 
Wt, wfan Obe of her females (tvho had a larger 
aten of hn confidence than any of the rest, and 
wbo fUt ■ nncere interest in the fate of the unfor- 
luMta' petitioner j took this opportunity of ectreal- 
lif hat mittress to examine the paper; hut FioeilEi 
waa dindaaaed with the interference of her slave: 
and tiK itat of her attendants, unwilling thai ibe 
PrineaaiVnind should be disturbed by (whatlkj 
deemed} a matter of no importance, used their ul- 
auxt endeavours to divert ber alientioii to other 
thiiigB, 

This, under exuting eircumitancea, wu not 
difficult, and ihe quieted ber conscience with tbe 
reflection, that it would alwaya he in her power tn 
compensate, I^ her bounty, for any injury tbi 
might arise to the party. But thia illuuoa wu 
only momentary— in what she had perused, enough 
had been seen to show the affliction was not of a 
nature to he relieved by pecuniary aid : this, to- 
gether with the circumstance of the paper falling 
from a casket, which, to the best of ber recollec- 
tion, bad been gu&rded with care, and never 
opened till the present moment, made it appear 
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as if the menional had been placed there by some 
extraordinary power, for the purpose of attracting 
her particular attention ; and the bias of her 
mind was again swayed towards informing herself 
of its import. At this moment the Prince Abdal- 
lah entered, ' and gave, at once, a turn to her 
thoughts on the subject of the memorial, and, in- 
deed, on every other unconnected with the sp1en« 
did vision of power and happiness which now 
filled her imagination. 

By the earliest dawn of the ensuing day, the 
inhabitants of the city were awakened with the 
sounds of music, and all was immediately in mo- 
tion : the houses were forsaken, and every indivi- 
dual, from the highest to the lowest rank, appear- 
ed clad in his best array. Friends were seen 
congratulating each other ; even enemies forgot 
their animosities ; and, in the public rejoicing, all 
private affairs were for the time suspended. 

What gave a peculiar character to the present 
joy was, that the reign of Ahdallah would com- 
mence, not on the death of a beloved monarch, 
but under his immediate auspices ; assisting, by 
his council, the inexperience of a young prince, 
or mediating in matters which might affect the 
interest 6f his subjects. 



|8S «m fiMw sank 

wdeiW 1W1 to pwcdp ta iae ciB iM i w^ -Aff^fcii j 

)eat|t Nf" their enthusiastic regard, that an aged | 
tnd liMrabte man appeared amidst tlic tEiron^ I 
Itnrw^lfce dervise Ibrahim, the iehabitant of a 
Hflarisil Tetreat among the distant mountaioii 
'vho, bf forty years, had never quitted his ceil. 

fbrw EBQch WBi Hiiiihiiii atiiiir fiii Tih *}Htr 

hi* oiteukir niiibiii. 

Tba uaetiMieW ■ppetrmee of tbic ktly ■» 
ivu also h^ed witfa-'iJnir:detoci*MntiBa'Df 4it 
tight ; b«t Ito j(^ wjMeh hn prMenad fai^ 
«u Km^btf dnaped, w'tboM iawcdiitd y Wl 
hinolMem«ltbeHleibBily, nottostjrtbBgloba, 
of hii wpcfit. 

" H^ cbildfea (ttid the benevolent denriae^ it 
grievei ne to check your joy ; but, nlas ! f fear it 
yill net be of lot^ daration ; the tidings hanng 
Inched Ac th^t the sceptre was about to pus fma 
^be biin^t of oui venerated monarch into these of hb 
HO, Kltbough I bad reeoWed never mora to Bin* 
gle with mankind, yet an earnest desire, to. faehoU 
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m Prince wlio was to succeed so benevolent wai 
gifted a fatiier induced me to quit, for tke la$t 
iime» my solitary abode. 

** Towards the end of my toilsome journey* 
ovetcotne with fatigue, I soi^ht repose benetth 
ibe blanches of a spreading palm, almckH witbtn 
the preqincts of your walls : but my slumbers 
were dbturbed by the visions of the night ; from 
the dark omens of wbich I read too sure a prog« 
acetic of approaching misfortune/- 

The oldman*8 speech struck a mopQentary'ter<* 
Kor into his auditors; yet, notwithstanding the re« 
verence with which they looked up to him, and 
the implicit confidence which was always placed 
in all his words, on this occasion the imptessioa 
of his prophecy lost jnuch of its effect ; for bow 
could apprehension long exist, when every thitig 
bore the appearance of felicity ? when the air was 
impregnated with odour, and the gfound strew^- 
with flowers ? when no sounds but of mirth and 
exultation met the ear? Who, at such a moment, 
could hearken to dark prognostics of coming 
evil? 

The signal was now given : the gorgeous staod« 
ard of the empire, raised on the pinnacle of the 
bigbeot templQ» pioclaimed to the populace that tfio 
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procession had begun its march towards the gates 
of that sanctuar y where the ceremony of umting 
the Prince Abdallah to his betrothed bride was to 
take place. 

Many now r.ashed towards the spot, to obtain a 
nearer view of the illustrious persooages— the 
principal objects in this vast display of magnifi- 
cence : while others, more judiciously, planted 
theins^lves rn sight of a temporary fabricy erected 
beneath a triumphal arch, where, in the view of 
his subjects, the Prince was to receive the crowo. 
It was this spot that, after the nuptial ceremooys 
became the centre of attraction. It was here 
that the resplendent orb of day seemed to shed his 
brightest beams, as if to aid the glories of the 
scene. 

The old monarch, his son, and the Princess 
Finella, had now reached the platform, on their 
return, attended by the principal officers of state. 
The music, which had accompanied the proces- 
sion, now ceased ; and the people, in silent' re- 
spect, beheld the diadem pass from the venerable 
Pharamond to the brow of his son, who, kneel- 
ing, received it from the hands of his father. 

At this moment the sounds of harmony swelled 
in melodious strains, but were soon lost in the 
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tumaltuous acclafmations of the people ; and the 
names of Pharaaiond, Abdallah, and Finella^ were 
mingled in their accents of joy. 

Scarce, however, had these expressions of glad* 
ne^s ceased, and while the multitude were still 
gazing on a spectacle of such splendour as Tiad ne* 
ver before met their sight, on a sudden the 
glittering pageant seemed fading from their 
View. For a moment each individual imagined 
that his own vision was defective ; but there was 
short space to doubt. Although it was noon-day, 
and the sun shone in all its splendour, a deep and 
dense vapour enveloped all below. The sounds of 
music were no longer heard, the voices of the 
people died away into an awful and death-like 
silence, and, in breathless expectation, all waited 
the result of this fearful phenomenon. 
• Gradually the mist dispersed, and objects again 
became visible; all eyes were directed to the 
scene of their former admiration — its splendour 
vras not diminished ; but the actions and gestures 
of those who occupied the space sufficiently tes- 
tified that some disastrous event had taken place. 
The confusion now increased, and the anxiety of 
the remote spectators was intense : at length the 
murmur reached themi that the 'Princess Finella 
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beUef: bot]ret,aft«r|te»Oit>diligtBt«a^^ 

in tibe .lNvt» 0f (Mr ftilifecW i^ 
ipgi of Abdilkl^ ttidJhkraiiaU^ 
^>«ev^r Uh^ youag meu wv uididgta|f m liopelHi 
iK)rrpw, the ejcp^rience and witdon of.UieioU no- 
oarcb taught him, that nothingcoaU happen halt 
thiougb the permissioa of that power which had 
^Iwajnit sustained his steps white in tha path of 
rectitude; and h^ doubled, not but tha events of 
that day would terminate in some future advan- 
tage. If the Priucess was unworthy of the (hrone» 
if, had been shown by some invisible agent, in 
thus occasioning her sudden disappearance. 
. The conjectures of his son ran not in so mode- 
itate.a course* He was on the very brink of de- 
i|Wk4r». avoided all intercourse with society, and 
soiq^hl the mest hidden recesses of his palace and 
n^dtni > ^ ponder on the mysterious event. 
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In one of tlies9 retreats* when the moon ha^ 
fisen just above the broad cedars which skirted 
the path he bad taken, bis attention was rivetted 
by a form which rose before him. No one* he 
well knew^ would Tenture to obtrude on hi9 mAu 
tttde,' and be was soon :Convinced that the being 
which now crossed his path was not oS mortal 
mould. 

In the pai3S9 pf wonder and fear, whicb chained 
bins to the spot, the voice of the genius was 
beard:'— 

^Prince Abdtllah, I am the presiding power to 
wtiom it is allotted to watch over the fate of ypMt 
kingdom. The virtues oS your father have given 
you an interest' with me, and I now present you 
with tb^twhich will serve lis ^ ijue to recover 
tlietmiable Princess, wbos^ k4s yoU iso deeply 

'^'^You 9IUSI, aJso, be instmcted by esperience 
to avoid the fame error which has thus suddenly 
withdrawn her frosn the pi^peet of happiness 
which awaited her. 

*^ Take this casket : it contains a rose, wbose 
prc^rties will enable you to fitid the path which 
leads to the recovery of Finella* Whenever your 
steps are dijfected aright, tbef flotfer will assume 
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tlM'ViMfivlililoMh; o^MrtiititwfllMtinae 
^aSihm U bo«^ WMia.-«li'^ir AfaM of 
the dij yotf ctaobiHtft ib fimfx with )^fl^,*'* 
- "iOn iqru>t wbieli die ibmriBiiqypeand; 
thinid|gUkwbettfaeftetorAbih^^ : 

Recofenni^ ftooi Ine eittNiHilweiit occeikmtff 
W the YirioHy the -Pritfoe feB nto e Tiferie-; Ui 
ihbogfatt Tibmted between bope ei^ diiappoint^ 
nent. . The hngiui^ of the f^ wet omndulj 
enbiMOQS i it wetf hdwefefy pf s IMnd to^animte 
him to eserfioOy for it pointed; u he thoii|^i6 
adfenttne and enterpriie, fi^ieh w^iitt'^^jKrUiU 
hinf with an oi^iortaliitf of prd^Uig hit onii ptov* 
e«, add the love he bore FineniL 

With the ardour of youth, he determined oa 
taking ' leave of the monarch^ his tirther, and is- 
suing forth into the World, 

In the rapid course of his tbougbtSt however, 
the words of the hermit Ibrahim struck upon his 
jnmd : he had predicted the calateity — he might 
assist him in explaining the present mystery; ac- 
cordingly, he determined on first visiting that holy 
man. 

On Arriving at the abode of the hermit, he was 
listened to with the deepest attention. 

*< My son (said the sage Ibrahim), I may not 
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inipart to you the hidden mystery of the invisible 
power that has deigned to visit you. 

** You tell me that you are prepared to encpun- 
ter danger and difficulty : these are not always in 
the path of honour. Your undertaking may be 
of a nature far more perilous than yoyr imagina- 
tion can form : look well to your own deeds, and 
eonsult the monitor which the kindness of the 
genius has furnished you. with." . 

The Prince returned, much disappointed, from 
bis conference with the dervise Ibrahim, whose 
words were as obscure as those of the genius. . It 
was, howev.er, certain that Finella was under thtr 
power of enchantment, from which it appeared 
that Abdallah alone was destined to rescue her; 
but, as the direct means had not been pointed out, 
nothing remained for him but to follow the bent 
of his inclinations, which led him to imagine 
that some great adventure was to be achieved.^ 

On* consulting the monarch, his father, although 
Pharamond could not direct his son*s course to- 
wards the accomplishment of the undertaking, 
yet, as it might be advantageous, in many re- 
spects, for him to visit the different parts of bis 
kingdom, or even to extend his researches beyond 
iu limits, the King approved Abdallah's resolution. 
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ploitaloW I 
ecetaarf I« I 
further'di- I 



. As tlie Prince was to perform this exploit a1 
and unattended, but little time was necetaarf I« 
pregKue for the occasion; and, without further 'de- 

' Jay, he set out on his jontney, leaving it to tit 
difcretton of bis father to account fot his abscin'e, 
snd to resume the reigns of government dorior 
that period. 

Abdallah travelled for a considerable lime wilh- 
ont any thing remarkable occuning ; ht taiM 
not, however, to comult the colour of his rcsCi 
KCordino; to the directions tvhicfa.be had receiv- 
ed ; but vrhen, at the close of each succeedinz 
^> U»PnM» toOAaett ihwii u-tht' amtfwt 
«lw^ IK the iDBgTc iowtr, Ukfabpei ufd'pBtiaM 
b^u-to fenttte Urn. ltvMi«h(t iiiHry'iKiam 
when Abdillili, in ordn ta VM UHtase]^' xbA-hlB 
veaty steed, tinted, imd toi^hi itNltn fron dw 
buntiig beat mt tht nis, beaeath tfaa tridk^pMid- 
iDg.braMAn of' a {mlffl-trw. 

He had not been there lon^, befnre a atraoger 
approached, and seated hinuelf alM «n4» the 
lefinhiDi; shade. 

' Tfaoug^ithe travellers saluteil each ottief nith 
Ute greatest coortesy, yet both seeAed too -nMb 
oocirpied with their own reflections, to enter Into 
conversation; tilt, a(\er a short lime, when the 
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Stranger arose to depart, the Pfinjce obiecving bovr 
weary he still was, could not help ttmiaadiing, that 
the lUUe rest which the traveller had allowed 
himself could be scarcely sufficient to enable 
him to pursue his journey* 

** It is very true (said the^tranger)^ bat no rest 
can refresh ifie/ short of the home where tny 
aaxious family are hourly expecting my anPival : 
but this, alas ! they must expect for some time 
longer." 

** What distance, then, are you from that abode, 
ativhichyou so desire to arrive, that you can- 
not albw yourself the rest you ocra;ht to take ?** in-* 
quired the Prince. 

** Unforeseen delays have taken place in my 
journey (replied the stranger), and th€ eird of it 
might be accomplished by the close of the day, if 
I dared take the shortest route ; bat, by the oircni- 
to us course which I must pursue, I shall not reach 
my home for two days longer." 

"And what is it you apprehend (inquired 
the PriDce), that you dare not take the netirest 
way?" 

" My direct road (replied the traveller), would 
be to cross the Black Desert ; and you may judge, 
however weary, or however anxious I might be to 
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lee ny wib' and .fcauly, wliiiBdier I.aiould. tdn 

<• I am' a itviOfBr \a lWs..pfBri of tlie tomiltfj. 
(tud AbddUi), and never tefm bti^d of mck 
a phiqe. What are the dMg|S(a to badqadedia 

«< XoQ ni»t be a etranpeieb^ lade^^ ^ ^^^^ I 

h^f^ofaplapetlieiuimeoi^wfc^ : 

tWlmoireiltraBbW WUt^^jm 

be I cannot pied»elii»jrv»tf>jj |P^<f,.^^^ 
being pot 'only th» abode of any^ta wf.^iyofHy 
but 9/i inbabited by tbe moet nudipanl^aQdnov* 
erf uT demons. In a word, it is full of snares and 
enchantments." 

Abdallah listened eagerly to the words of the 
stranger, confident that he had now gained the, 
clue which would lead to the enterprise besought, 
and, therefore, earnestly entreated to be. directed 
tbe nearest road to the Black Desert. 

Nothing could equal the surprise of the travel- 
ler, who imagined that curiosity alone could im- 
pel the Prince to this rash step ; and he used his 
utmost endeavours to dissuade him from what he 
believed Would be his destruction. 
. But nothing could induce Abdallah to change 
bis resolution; and all that the stranger could 
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\irg6 df the difficulties he would encounter, served 
lout the more to convince him these were thb 
^angiefs he was called upon to surmount^ not 
doubting but that, In a spot surrounded by the 
powers of enchantment, the unfortunate Finelia 
passed het days in confinement, and waited with 
"gnef and anxiety the hour of deliverance. 

The traveller, finding that his arguments were 
xft no avail to dissuade the Prince from his under- 
taking, with much reluctance gave Abdallah the 
iHrection he required ; ** Which (continued the 
stronger) if you carefully observe, a few hours 
ysriR brhig you to the confines of the Desert. 

••'You wHl' perceive your approach by the 
ideath-like silence that prevails, and the total ab- 
sence of every living thing : not a blade of grass 
on the g^bund, not an insect on the wing-^all is 
sterility and desolation ; arrived on the borders of 
this fatal place, you will see an uprooted- pine; 
then pause — when you have passed that object, 
you will have entered the Black Desert,"' 

Abdallah thanked the straiiger, and they part- 
ed ^ the latter to pursue the tedious route that he 
trusted woukl bring him in safety to his home, 
and the Prince in an opposite course, to the 
achievement of his adventure. 



• 1 




■ *»• J^plff ^^Wl" s^^^*^ 

; . «»4mBb««iMlM|tl|M#l9J9f <|J^d|q%9qB)^ 
Ij dw awKf :tlw f ii»f a n .triiM^. MiBfgffy* 

fiy^ hdi^ Ikhl itf IjMthiMihMtui him ikM i it 

It wtt apy4lM»tlia.giMc» | w i»y |i j ,>t ki4||kip 

.tkif/fl^eclt W9c^ :W»oel}r 
imr mm ftwaie that WhtA 99 :W9(i|fal^j|n|f 
ated fipoin the tract, that 9?m ta giun th^ fjk^t 
from whence he had set out was now impiactica* 
bie; he thought it roost expedients there%e^ to 
take the shelter of a grove in which h^ found luop^ 
self, and patiently wait the approach <^ moni|ng. 
The early dawn^ however, afforded no chie. U> 
•his pursuit ; nor did any vestige remain, by which 
he could retrace bis steps: a space was before 
lum> which, from its silence and solitude, might 
iMtve led him to imagine he was on the confines 
if Iha Black Desert, but for the marks of fertility 
ly^ met his eye on every side ; but this was not 
^ fbiuUty of cultivation — it was a waste of luxu*; 
wildness^ 
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^ . Inhere was nothing now for him, but to conti- 
nue bis way until be sbould meet with, som^ ob« 
ject that might forward his search, and bring him 
)tQ some being who could assist his steps. The 
^y was far advanced, when, to his infinite .satis- 
^iction, he s^w some smoke arise on the ej^tseme 
verge of the horizcm; hoping* from this circum* 
stance, that he was approaching some human ha- 
bitation, he hastened onwards, 9nd at length found 
biinself at the entrance of a town or village, the 
iqpi>earanciie of which* notwithstanding Abdallah 
]9m8 absorbed in the object of his own enterprise^ 
,iX>uld not fail to attract his attention* 

Most of the buildings had fallen to decay ; the 
j|ibabitants» whose miserable appearance created 
in the Prince a mingled feeling of pity and dis- 
giiBt, were sauntering about in listless idleness, as 
if wanting a motive to. rouse them to activity; 
even childhood seemed to partake of the charac- 
ter of sloth and indolence, instead of the sportive 
gambols that usually mark that age. 

The Prince looked on this spectacle of misery 
and wretchedness, wondering to ^hat province it 
belonged, if indeed it could be said to belong to 
any. On inquiring, Abdallah found that he had 

o2 
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fedM6 OTuld PraiOB CMwiM dOtOBly 9lll'UlUi6|| Mt 

TraMKIVkM •low^f lBCi|i€'^n0it*%j6s on his {Ml% 
tt If *iii^ exptouKioii'Oi- 90Rng vm icuiotPMU rwi- 
ingf nDWVfBTf von m wiuiMHiwr TiBiwi f mmc woici 

pcfrUnrtj^ ■di ' cuiuiiviil^tM'^ raufS Hm niipt'ttlliiBj 1 

from, hi-wtt'kiliijdi^ -.'^ ' 

For other ^Mkvittsi Abddhh; ^iNMBfaf^, 
aged iii8Dy««*' '' . ■ « • -' •...-..■ -^ *- "^ 

' <* Wbat» my friend (gatdthePrince), oocastoiH 
the £Bar which mj presence inspifts ? and where- 
fore are the huildin^ of your village snfPered to 
fall in ruins, when there aj^ieais no wdnt of means, 
either in the soil or in its produce, to better yoer 
condition?" 

''Stranger (replied the old man), for such yov 
must be, seeing you come not in the shape of a 
destroyer, know, that this once flourishing place 
has been abandoned, by the neglect or weakness of 
its rulers, to the wasteful depredations of robbers 
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snd banditti, who, while plunder could be had, 
never failed to visit with fire and sword, carrying 
off the fruits of the earth, and the property we 
possessed, till our few defenders were slain, and 
famine made our country no longer an object of 
r^;anL 

**Thus, you see (continued the old inhabitant), 
onr only security is having nothing to lose ; for, 
where no protection can be afforded, there can be 
fio encouragement to cultiv^ite the ground for the 
benefit only of the violent and powerful." ^ 

<« Truly (said the Prince), your case is pitiable ; 
it may one day be in my power, however, to strike 
out some plan for bettering your fortune, if you are 
not wanting to yourselves. In the meantime you 
can, perhaps, afford me shelter for a single night, 
and inform me in what direction I may find the 
Black Desert." 

•< The Black Desert ? (re-echoed the old man], 
can any thing induce you to take that road ? What 
seek you there but danger, in its most terrific 
form, and the certainty of destruction ?. For who 
ever entered the confines of that place, and re- 
tumed to tell the tale of darkness that belongs to 
it4 history ?" 

" I have heard as much (said Abdallah), and it 
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is of small iin{k>rt to speak of daHgert to which 
no one can give a tangible shape : I most judge 
for mjself. Can thb place afibrd me the rest I 
requite ?" 

The old man led the way to the hovel he pos- 
sessed ; placed before Abdallah the spontaneots 
growth of what their soil afforded, which, from 
its fertility,' Wds iar beyond what, in mor6 flonrisb^ 
ing stated, conld be procured by the labour and 
industry of ttiaii. So that the famine of the vil- 
lage, which hud been so lamentably deplored, 
arose equally from indolence, as from violence 
and rapine. 

With reflections upon the situation of such a 
people, and the capability of such a place being 
made the abode of comfort and security, Abdallah 
retired to the place pointed out for his repose, af» 
ter receiving from his host a more detailed route 
to the entrance of the Black Desert, than had 
been afforded him on a former occasion. 

Although the thoughts of the adventure he was 
about to achieve occupied his mind, it could not 
prevent him from dwelling long upon the plans he 
had conceived of relieving, by his efforts, the mi- 
serable objects which chance had brought under 

his view. 
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He had, from time to time, in the course of his 
jouniey, «t the appointed hour, examined the: 
coiiiiplezioii of the gifted (ose ; but in no instance 
iiad it changed its pallid hue« On the evening 
of this day, however, to the great joy. of .the 
Prince, a slight tinge of red was perceptible on 
its delicate leaves* The appearance of the flower 
revivcfd his hojpes, and he fell asleep, in the full 
aftsUralnce, that now he was in the way to accom- 
pdtsh some adventure with which the deliverance 
of Finejla was connected. 

The morning dawned» and Abdallah took his 
dejpatture, with fresh assurances to his liost that 
it shdtild n6t be long ere he returned, to assist 
the inhabitants of this neglected spot in resuming 
that station in society of which they seemed even 
to have lost the sight, as well as the hopes. 

The old man thanked him for his intended, 
kindness ; but, it was evident, Without much faith 
iii the promise thus made, under the circumstances 
of peril in which it was given. 

The air was balmy and refreshing; the spirits 
of the Prince were revived with hope, and his 
thoughts were divided between the object of his 
search, and the forlorn condition of the beings lie 
had just left, 



I 



" Could I have spared the time (he menl^f | 
ejaculated), how easily would it have been to hast \ 
placed before them the advantages of unanioily. 
industry, and economy ; but 1 am bound to ao en- 
terprise that far outweighs every other considera- 
tion." 

He then reflected on the charnis of her who bad 
been snatched from bis arms at the moraent when 
felicity was, in appearance, within his grasp ; no: 
were the difficulties forgot which he had eocoon- 
tered in obtaining the hai>d of this amiable 
Princess. The counsel of his father was also re- 
membered, who, though he did not warn him ti> 
shun every danger, bade htm pause upon every 
UDdertaking; aDdsonemisgiviDgscvneWFon^hii 
mkuLin, respect to the ^dvettjm h». Xffm medi- 
tated: but hitheito he bad, miet vitb na^bog. 
which could p«t his cann^. to ^. popf ; tpi 
where no danger, Wi tbere^oidd l^ little gBiiied<, 
When the dervise pi the nountain had told him. 
they were of a nature not easily imagiD^d, the.ter- 
lors of the Black Desett seemed distinctly pointed 
out. 

The evening of the first day brought him within, 
sight of some, distant- objectsi . which seemed de- 
serving of observation: all, till now^ had beea 
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. levelf and for the most part open. The Prince's 
^iew became more confined at every step ; and be 
chose the foot of an eminence, which presented 
something like the commencement of a road, as 
his resting-place for that night. 

On ascending the steep at the first blush of 
momii^, the way began to take an appearance of 
i^rildness and desolation ; the trees were stunted in 
growth, and the verdure was thin ; and, in many 
places, hardly visible. The inequality of the 
ground gave him little choice of road; he was^ 
eonstrauied to take that where his horse could find- 
footing ;. but this, while it could he found, assured 
Uim there was no other visible way.- His thoughts 
took a turn less favourable than on the preceding 

day. 

In this way Abdallah journeyed on through 
what might well be called a labyrinth of rocks ; 
his horizon sometimes so bounded as to make him 
think there was no outlet beyond what appeared 
immediately before him ; but no actual hindrance, 
on his arrival at the spot, opposed his further pro- 
gress. At length a more open space appeared; 
bpt the shades of evening were gaining upon hiip. 

The road, however, presented no difficulties, 
ip comparison with that which he had passed ; 



itad 1m was iiiiabla^ bydMtmGf^ totdnthitMi 
hit ooMid ootiiw at ai 'ajMcT ba bad Jkit'beliM 
Taiititted} and so #«tty'Ad bb gii»a^ iM 
appear' eftba itoaedoB of 'hirfb^«i''^o«eifaMA^ 
that ba boonded (ormM^ W if enjoyoig tbe Aaeu 
dbm of the vai^. *'' *"^' 

Tba incwssnig daifaiesi al Imgui ooosCiaracv 
biin to pkk bis inmy iM&^grtit '*ektt^ Hbtf iKNf 
it MS avidcttt Aat objabU'oC itRDabnla oppCMi 
bts'wajr* TbimmBauedtidtlAigfii^l^ 
wait Ae TaMm' of dqrlight; loid' B^iM'tlii 
boon as best be inigbt. Sleep %as kbt 'tffiMMI 
bim — a small space only could be trav^rkdt 
which, with the bridle in his hand, fie paced,* tor 
keep himself in action. No sounds met bis ear, 
and the dreariness of his watching was not re* 
lieved till the first ray of light began to show 
itself. 

Abdallah then began to ruminate on what pros- 
pect would now open upon him : gradually objects 
became visible, and, as they caught his eager 
view, he did not hesitate to believe he was within 
the precincts of the Black Desert. 

He was confirmed in this opinion by seeing, 
not far from the spot where he stood, the uprooted 
pine, which the stranger he first met had pointed 



out for his observation. It was now that the 
Prmee prepared for the encounter, whatever it 
might be; and strained his sight to di^coVer.the 
remoter objects, for the light was still insufficient 
to give a clear view of their character. From 
what he could discover, however, a massy pile 
rose before him, and figures, of a gigantic sta« 
iure, were ranged in its vicinity. 

Abdallah now paused, in momentary expecta* 
tion of some sound or motion,' that might further 
aid his knowledge of the objects before him ; but 
neither sound nor motion gave signal to guide 
him. With cautious steps the Prince now made 
his way, as far as he could, to the pile of build* 
ingy which he kept in sight, till his course was 
interrupted by a screen of pines, which occasioned 
him to take a more oblique direction ; but,- the 
niomeat he again caught a sight of what he ima* 
gined to be a structure of no common dimensions,' 
he discovered it to be a huge assemblage of rocks, 
which, through the obscurity of the morning mist, 
had deceived his vision. 

After the surprise and disappointment which 
this discovery produced, he fell into the following 
reflections:— 

" Did not every account, speak of the Desert'4 
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being michuOiti jpnmii 'Did nbt Afe feoni 
Ippoiat ne to dM teib^ollidHMABgliM FriacM 
fkomtfat power of enriwrtnafit P* lIuMi'ieleb^ 
tiom bEoaght to hie ieti*»lkfeUBtt> - thit ftoai ^e 
tiflM he had left the.tiltagvof pdrntylend wieldi-' 
ediien» the dSmon end famrrjr of hii {hongbtt^Ud 
prevemed hinf ftoiy ewiJiAng the' .tfAom4i Ik 
Toee; end the hoe? lwi»etittiityilielMce^hee:lie 
«iight eoimh ite tbhen; /> 

The ptaoe he was ini -preiented nolUag bet 
iinegce cf extieme deeohtite' end* lolkadtf-i^wAh 
dering among die rode mteee tf to&e wd pnwii 
he came to the eotranoeof a cave, hear which' 
the head of a lanoe»- coveted irtth mst, was seen. 
The Desert then had be«i' inhabited. Perhaps 
within this rocky cavern there might still be those 
whoy though without the powers of enchanters, 
would give him an opportunity of proving his 
courage. 

Listening for some time attentivelyt all remain- 
ed silent as death. On entering, the space be- 
came more ample, and well fitted for the haunt 
of banditu. A^round were some scattered frag- 
ments of broken weapons ; whence it was natural 
to conclude, that the character which had been 
given to this desolate place arose from its being 
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the abode of robbers, who might be willing 
enough to aid the idea of its supernatural horrors, 
as it would secure their retreat from the chance of 
discovery ; iKid, should any unfortunate travell^ 
wander among them, it was not difficult to obtain 
his silence. 

The day had been consumed in unavailing 
8earch«-^he small stock of food with which the. 
Prince had furnished himself was nearly exhaust- 
ed— *the scanty herbage which grew at the root x}i 
the pineiB was far too little for his now wearied 
steed— 4ind, for the first time, hope seemed to 
abandon Abdallah. In this dilemma he waited 
anxiously the hour whea the sun should dip be- 
neath the horizon, to examine the colour of '^the 
Magic Rose." The period came, and its colour- 
less leaves put the finish to the adventure of the 
Black Desert. 

Abdallah was now convinced that he had pur- 
sued a wrong course, and missed the opportunity 
he had been so anxiously seeking, of recovering 
the Princess Finella. 

' But he was still perplexed as to. the way in 

' which he had lost that opportunity. . Surely the 

genius had subjected him to too difficult an un- 
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Al att ercatt the Ma4 lnatoCthe —g fel nw i i 
iJiinhr Anotsd that thoMaMttB mmu Bii'/tb'4e 
•oqght, mthit place* .■•;• •. iV/. .^r r,^rn *j»m.-/ ' 

Hit determiiiptioo WK iiiomtoqvk^JkmMmA 
ioliMtt with ail imfginriHe :a|iee<l ;-r|ipt^' th 
ibettfi aad tegenMM» .ioatbt wWBirfeU; iii|p^A^ 
jteUah had forgot to mi|c:eiirfatf|iMitaholgMt 
.that night Mrm e« ^ fdpa 1e gaM»Ai^^» he 

. This night, homver, mst H fimoi-mUtt 
Desert, and the leave he had discOveied WDeldaflBofd 
some better shelter than he liad obtained on Ae 
preceding. It was not without some alaiin» kit 
the former occupiers of this Aelter might think 
proper to revisit it, that .he took up his. short 
abode ; and it was rather after watching than 
repose, that he saw the dawn break in upon his 
view. 

The morning came, but it only showed a waste 
of wilderness ; ^ and nothing seemed to offer a 
choice of path. With doubt and hesitation be 
proceeded on a course which he imagined lay in 
the direction of his former route, and whicl^^ ^^ 
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-kopedf' he was now retracing; bn^ aftfit tte^eral 
hours, Abdallah discovered, to his cowtematipti, 
■that he ,bad oiily been making a ctrcuitooa<K>ttrsey 
41^, he fiji^nd himself within sight of the cftre where 
.ha b^dtakea ap bis lodging* 
...•pAjQotbQT effort was made, but equally ineffecr 
tuaily,; so fiur from any appearance of escape, he 
Bjsemed to haye plunged deeper into the bosom of 
4be.Desert* 

That courage which would 'have ericountered 
danger in the shape of an enemy, or any obtitiftde 
iopposed to him in a tan^ble'form, nowforsoofc 
;I^ilii» In qtter hopelessness, he threw himself firo|n 
«his faoise, and gave way to the bitterest foi^ebod- 
.ings-r-he must sink a prey to famine ! He had 
.left an empire, and the command of millions, to 
find a grave in th^ obscurity of a Desert I These, 
jrefleetions, however, gave place to others, more 
becoming the charf^)ter he hoped to deserve. The 
. interference of the genius at least implied good, 
. and should he be wanting to himself? With bet- 
tec hopes, he again mounted his horse, and while 
he held the rein with slackened hand, uncertain 
what direction to pursue, the animal, which before 
seemed nearly spent, suddenly moved forward with 
feneired yigour : this appeared a good omen, aiid 
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Abdallah deteimined to trust to the guidance of 
its instinct. 

For a considerable time, however, from the dry 
stony soil over which thej passed, the Prince had 
no reason to imagine that he he was more likely 
to eitricate himself from the labyrinths of the 
Desert than before. Yet his hopes were kept 
mlive by the confident pace of his steed; and 
when, at length, the moon broke from the* dark 
clouds which had hitherto obscured its srplendonr, 
Abdallah perceived a dump of trees, which, 
though of stunted growth, were of a character 
different from any that had before appeared in 
this barren spot ; and, by the time that the dawn 
first broke upon his sight, the Prince found him- 
self once more approaching to what had the ap- 
pearance of life and vegetation. 

It was evident that he had left the Black Desert, 
by a nearer and different way from that by which 
he had entered it ; but he was still at a loss to 
know what part of the country he had now reach- 
ed. For the present, however, Abdallah, happy 
and thankful to have escaped a place of such 
gloom and solitude, continued his course, till, 
arriving at a meadow affording pasturage, the 
Trince alighted for the purpose of allowing his 
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jaded horse the rest and refreshment hq so mueh 
needed. 

Seating himsetf on the green tnrf, reflecting on 
the past, «nd rerofving plans for the futftre, he 
obserred an aged shepherd coming tomnfa hinr. 
Ahdallahy who for so long an interval had not 
seen a human being, hailed his appearance with 

joy* 

The old man seemed much surprised at the 
si^t of the f rince, and, when the latter told him 
from whence he came, and related the adventures 
of the last two days^ the sfaepherd*s astonishment 
was increased. He seemed to think the Princess 
escape a matter almost miraculous. 

Upon further conversation, Abdallah fbund that 
the old man did not entertain the general notion 
which had obtained belief, of the Desert's be« 
ing enchanted ; but he confirmed the idea that it 
Hvas the haunt of robbers. 

At the hut of the old shepherd, Abdallah fomid 
both food and rest. When he had remained a 
sufficient time to recruit his strength; and gain 
the direction by which he should next proceed, 
the Prince, after thanking and rewarding his 
hospitable host, again set forward. 

But far different were the thoughts which tiov«r 

p 



filled hU niodsfrpia tboie l^.had indulged at 
the commencement of hii journey. A eenwof 
humiUatioQ. struck upon hit iiMgjnajUon^ . ovtxe- 
trnning to.fais capiUl iridiQiimk. j^nss illR^wted 
)L tingle. «dventure«, Ahdallak. tboug^- t^ 
the time spent. in a fruitless poi^ut^ ^hi^i ip^ 
hare heen dedi^ted to mfte usefi^ ewplpynu^; 
for instance, in endeaTOurio^ to amelimte the 
conditigp of the n^lected inhabitants of theinl- 
lage he had passed on his way. Once more the 
Prince project plans for the benefit of these peo- 
ple ; but his views were distant, and his xeflecticm 
on. this subject soon gave way to those which 
more deeply interested him. 

In the meantime Abdallah neglected not, on 
each evening, to consult the fairy's tol^en; but 
still no change in its hue appeared to inspire Him 
with ^ope. It was evident he had mistaken the 
nature of that enterprise, and those difficulties 
which had been shadowed out by the interference 
of the genius and the hints of Ibrahim. 

It now occurred to him, that the time and place 
where he had first seen the vision should be re- 
sorted to ; the genius might there be invoked and 
entreated to give a more explicit direction for his 
future guidance. The more Abdallah's thoughts 
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pointed this waj» the more sanguine liis hopes 
grew on the supposition, and his impatience to 
reach the spot increased in proportion* 

He had now arrived within a few hours*, ride of 
his own capital. It was evening* and the time for 
consultingthe gifted flower, upon examining which, 
the Prince saw again the bright glow of crimson 
tinge its leaves. Abdallah looked around, but no 
object appeared to engage his attention— to what 
then could it point ? To nothing assuredly in the 
present instance, but to the course he was now 
taking ; and with redoubled speed did the Prince 
pursue his way* But he had not proceeded far, 
when his attention was arrested by the appearance 
of an aged woman, who sat by the road-side, 
weeping bitterly. 

Abdallah, notwithstanding his anxious wish to 
reach home, could not pass such an object with- 
out stopping to inquire into the cause of her af- 
fliction. The poor creature*s story, however, was 
long and perplexed— grief appeared to render her 
words broken and inarticulate : her endeavours to 
explain herself were far from being successful—- 
the recital was confused, and filled with repeti- 
tions. 

In spite of the Princess compassion for the si- 

p2 
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tuatioa of th is miterabl« obj«ct, he found tiis pa* | 
tteocc somewhat exhausted by details and circu»- 
Gtances, wtitcb he oould Dot conipreheD<l : all he 
could gatber waE, that by sonc iJagiant act oi 
iajitalioe she had been reduced to the estremuy 
of want, Wlntt then was to be done .* Abdallali 
, relieTcd her present dUtresj; wid, resolving to 
provide for her future ivelfarc, rode oil, woudec- 
iag, at the same tirne, how tiii^ act of cruelty and 
injustice could take place so near bisDtvn capital, 
atid under the wl»e and beneficjkl regulations of 
his venerated parent, 

Ai dwM iboti^tk stoMfed lUfc miodt be' pmt^ 
md rrfleeted oa kis own cmdncL Was it Imt hi* 
^jto do EDon tbta BibKl|i to raliew« pmott 
distress^ — Ought be not, asthePntoofi«rhi»|H»- 
fflt, to Boquaint hinuttf «ritb cver^ pMSdubr, 
M at to eaMe bita b» present a UkemlTor An 
future ? 

' Witii tltia Teso)aiJ(m he lEtraccd bis steps— 
again listened to the recital of the pooc mifnaa, tad. 
«ht(a attei^vshr gatberiDg lbs detaib «f her nar- 
T«tim, tlM shades at eveoiiig tendered her fons 
indistinct, b the next moment it was Lost, aad 
the protecting genius of his kingdom stood before 
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Before Abdallah could recover from his asto- 
nishmenty he was thus addressed :— 

** At length you have achieved a conquest 
which will at once restore to you the Princess 
Finella, and render you worthy the government of 
that empire over which you are called to reign* 
The victory you have gained is over yourself- — ^ 
exploit more difficult than to encounter danger, 

** Know then, Prince Abdallah^ that neglect is 
the hidden rock on which the mightiest kingdoms 
have been wreeked. It is as the niildew to the 
blossoms of genius— it extinguishes the glow of 
loyalty and patriotism, and fosters the seeds of 
rebellion. 

** You cannot, indeed, reach every case that 
may require attention ; nor can you always dis- 
tinguish between the importunate dissembler and 
the truly deserving ; but you can show by your 
example that patience to inquire, and prompti- 
tude to redress, must act as a stimulus to those 
under your command to a like conduct. 

•* Return in peace— be vigilant, and be happy.'* 
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<* Here comes^ Kitty to distdib jas» as usual, ia 

our play (said little CaroUue Soinef»» throwing 

down her skipping-rope). 1 am sure we have not 

^een out above ten miautes^ have we» Chaiiotte»^* 

addressing her sister* 

Charlotte only laughed^ for this was the usual 
exclamation* whether they had been a quarter oi 
three quarters of an hour at their play« 

Caroline was a good-dispo»tioaed child-^uick 
at her learning, lively in her maiinera* and only 
a little too fond of play. Instead of considering 
it as a recreation from business, she thought bu* 
siness an interruption of play. Though of a kind 
and affectionate temper, this fondness ibr amuse- 
^nent often made her appear ill-tempered and an« 

jttSt, 

** I know it has not struck ten,** muttered she^ 
9s she went along* 
;** Indeed, miss, it is nearly twenty minutes a£* 
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ter (said Kitlj) ; for Mr. H is lemarkabiy 

late to-day." 

" I am sure ihe clock is loo fast," said Caro- 
liline, who was determined to have it her own wav. 

By this time they had reached the house, and 
Caroline took licr seat at the table, and looked u 
Kiiikily at the writing- master as if he came oiil;r 
for the purpose of tormenting her. 

Mrs. Somers coming in, and observing the mood 
in which Caroline appeared, asked her if she had 
no wish to receive her lesson this morning. 

This had an instantaneous effect in clearing 
her brow; for there was no disgrace considered 
so great by Mrs. Somers's children, as volumarily 
to decline their tasks. 

In the eveniDg, as she wu willing whh Can* 
line and her sister, Mrs, Somen said — ' 

" Pray, Caroline, what was the matter with 
yoi'tbis morning, when yon appeared' so ill- 
humoured ?" 

■ "Nothibg, mama," replied Caroline, rather he- 
sitatingly. 

•'Then I am very sorry that you should appear 
so cross about tiothing." 

" It was not quite nothing, mama (said Caro- 
liue] ; it was because we were called in so soon : 
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Charlotte and l were having such a nice game 
with our skipping-ropes. I had jubt learned to 
cross hands, and was trying to keep up to a hun- 
dred, which L dare say I 'should have done, if 
Kitty hud not called me in such a hurry.** 

**The summons always comes at an unlucky 
motnent (observed her mother) ; poor Caroline is 
never to have her game out : I think we must give 
a holiday for two 'or three days, th^ she may 
have as much play as she likes ; and I dare say, 
after that, she will come to her lessons with good 
will.^ 

''You are not in earnest, mama (said Caro- 
line), or else you are angry with me.*' 

<* Indeed,- my dear, I am not angry with y6u ; 
but merely mean to give you the pleas\ire you* so 
much desire." 

' Caroline was delighted — thanked her mother, 
and talked all the way of the sport she should 
have during her holidays. 

** It is now Tuesday (said Mrs. Somers) ; yoQ 
shall have the remainder of the week to yourself, 
and we shall see what you will do with it.'* 

'<0h! (cried Caroline), I shall have a great 
deal to do. In the first place 1 will clear my gar- 
den of the weeds, and make it very nice. Chas* 
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lotte's is prettier than mine now; but I intend 
that mine shatl look bettetr than ber's, for 1 ibill 
take such pains with it. Then I shall make clothes 
(oi my Dew doll, and set all my playtbiogs to 
lights : so, you see, majna, 1 shall aot be at any 
loss what to do with my lime." 

The nett uornuig the two sisters resumed iheii 
play — " But first (said Charlotte), I must waief 
my garden." " Never mind doing it now (cried 
ber sistei) ; let us go or with our skipping : you 
know you wilt soon be called in, and then I will 
water your garden, and toy own at the saiue 
taai." - ,. . ■-■■'■ - 

" The lull will lM~on it dun," lud ChatlatM, 
- *' WsU, do u you like, CteriotU : bvt 1 shall 
1mm ploi^ of time when jcn at« tt yAor lw> 
aons." 

. ClMilatM vvcded rad wsiend b«r givdW) ind 
Ittd oae mora gmma oT |rfay ; and thaa ooiBHetMed 
her tasks. 

Caroline, left to bereelf, continaed skipping, 
jthough she &iled in her Uieiupts to beep np 
the wirihed-for number ; and, som growii^ tired 
of this eiercite, thought ibe would go and 
water her garden ; but the lun wai full upon it, 
and some fiowet-roots, which bftd been plisted ibc 
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4ay befoiv, irem now ftiinott dead^ while emy 
Ibipg ia ber sistei^s poqnd looked fresb and 

U0OBUIlg» 

Tbii was Tecy pioroking ; her sister bad e& 
feqttd mare, wkb the addition of her lessons, thm 
she bad been able wUh Ae morning at ber ovm 
disposal. 

|t waa now too hot to stay to the garden, and 

m 

CaraJitte vetnmed to the house, (umI went np^ into 
her own room with the intention of setting her 
plajrtbiags to rights. The clock npw stntck one, 
and, the. monnog lessons beii« over, she s«w>r 
siater^ from the window, playing at ball. Caroline 
.watched her for some time, when Charlotte, look* 
ing up» asked if she wouU not come down I 

** J amtij^d of bei^g in the garden— rit is too 
hot : I wonder how you can bear it.** 

<«I have been sitting still (replied her sialer), 
and do not find it so very warm ; besides, there is 
plenty of sb^de.'* 

Caroline, fearing that her sister shoald susf>ect 
what was really the case, that she was abeady tired 
of ber aioming's amnsement, went and joui»ed 
ber; and tlie time passed pretty well till dinoen 
.The afternoon dragged on more heavily than 
even the mornii^ bad done. Everybody Was 
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very kind to her, yet slie could not divest her- 
self of the idea that she was doing wrong. It wis 
very sttange that she, who had never before had 
(u much time as she liked for play, now that the 
opporlunily offered, should not care for one of the 
many games which she had often thought she 
could play at for ever. 

In the evening, as the family were walking oul, 
her mother inquired of her, if she hadpassedt ■ 
pleasant day? | 

" Very pleasant, indeed, mama," said CaioliDli, 
with a sigh ; for one day of her holidays was over, 
without giving her the satisfaction she expected. 

The morning of the second day was taken up 
in great part with endeavouring to fix upon some 
of. her games, which at length ended in the cup 
ttnij ball. ' 

' [ In the afternoon Caroline sat down to work (or 
her doll ; but work does not come so well after 
play, as play after work ; and it was accordingly 
toon put on one side. But, unwilling that the 
day should pass withont her having done any 
thii:^ Caroline was resolved to set her plaything) 
to rights. This was what she had long wished to 
do ; but certain it was that, now the opportunity 
offered, the inclination was wanting. 
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Indeed^ it was somewhat of a work of patience, 
for Caroline had been a great collector of varieties^ 
and there was such, a: confusion of silks, spanglesi 
beads, feathers, shells, and stones, mingled toge- 
ther, as might well make her shrink from the task. 

She was beginning, however, very diligently, to 
sort and place the things in some order, when, in 
the midst of her employment, she happened to find 
an old book of ^* Fairy Tales," and, . running her 
eye over a page or two, she was soon so deeply 
engaged in ,_ the intere/sting adventures of the 
*• White Cat," as to forget, everything besides, 
and had but just finished it, when. her sister came 
in to call her to tea. 

Glad of any excuse to get rid of her present 
employment, Caroline tumbled her trea$ures into 
the drawer, in as much confusion as they were 
before, and followed Charlot|^ down stairs. . . > 

That evening, for almost the first time in her 
life, Caroline was ill-humoured, quarrelled with 
her sister, objected to every game that was pro- 
posed, and at last said she was tired, and should 
be glad to go to bed. Thus passed the second 
day of liberty. 

On the morrow, however, she forgot all the vex- 
ations of the preceding day, and now determined 
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lo enjoy herself. But the morning was not half 
spenti before the ball, the skipping-rop*, and 
hoop were each thrown aside; and Caroline at 
laat found no better amusement than goin^ into 
the kitchen, and helping the servant to shelf pe»- 
When this was ov»r, she was again at a Iom 
what to do with herwlf ; aud, by this time, was*) 
tired of heing idle, that she venlirred into tfct 
Behool-rooiD, even at the risk of being again a»t 
down to her lessons. 

She found her mother at work, and her stst^r 
drawing. No task, however, was offered to her; 
and Caroline, from fearing she should he requirerf 
to do something, now beganto wish the^woutil 
give her aODNtliiBg: t« do. 

After iMlohiiig Iwr litter's pn^ess, fldgetti^ 
rixMrt Ae mom, m6 looking out of the window tijr 
turns, Csrotme M hat. ^ her own accord) prif- 
pQud to raawne her leasons U nnml. 

" Hydear Caroline (said Mrs. Sotners), this is 
what I eipccted: you have been taking a lesson 
from experience, and can now readily understand, 
that no task it so -hard as that of doing nothiog; 
and that it is possible to have loo muck of a good 
thing. 
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<« Hope and Fear (said the sage of antiquity) 
govern mankiad*'* 

But the nature of their dealings with the dif- 
ferent classes of society may he exemplified by 
the following allegory :^ 

Hope and Fear were twin sisters, and for the 
most part constant companions ; and^ their busi^^ 
ness was principally with the human race. 

Hope was of as cheerful a temper as her sister 
was gloomy and sad ; y«t it frequently hajppenedy 
that the latter was oiore the companion of the 
rich and prosperous, while her sister cheered with 
her smiles and promises the poor and dependent. 

It is true, the tales with which she amused 
those who listened to her, were wild and impro- 
bable; and her promises so often broken, that 
her votaries frequently declared they would never 
believe her again. But this resolution was seldom 
kept ; for, however often she cheated them, Hope 

q2 
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liad only to make her appearance, and she was as 
welcomely received as ever. 

Indeed, she never deceived any one designedly; 
but, from her own Ganguine disposition, believed 
everything possible that she wished for herself, 
or promised to others. 

It happened, on aday, that Hope andFear jour- 
neyed together, at least as much as the nature of 
their tempers would allow; for Fear never went 
far without stopping to listen at every sound, and 
would sit, for hours together, in apprehension of 
Nome imaginary danger. 

Hope, on the contrary, was inclined to be pre- 
cipitate and venturesome ; whatever object was in 
view, she pursued it, without reflecting on the 
probable means of its attainment. No ground so 
shght, but Hope would fix her aoGhor on ; some- 
times on the side of a steep and slippery moun- 
tain, from whence stie wu often precipitated: 
yet, noways discouraged, she would start upon 
a fresh enterprise, equally hazardous. 

With this difference of disposition, Hope would 
soon have outrun her sister, but that she met 
with so many rebuffs that, notwithstanding her 
speed, Fear was never far behind. 

They had not travelled a great way before they 
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came to a cottage, where a poor woman was 
watching over the cradle of a sick infant. 

Fear told her there was no chance of the child's 
recovery, and warned her not to trust to the pro - 
ihises of her sister (who still lingered near), and 
who, upon the child's falling asleep, whispered to 
the mother, that it was a favourable symptom. 

The poor woman was resolved not to listen to 
her ; but Hope looked so beautiful, when she 
would have persuaded her that the child was bet- 
ter, that the mother could not help believing her, 
even to the moment in which the iniant expired. 

Fear, finding herself neglected, went on her 
way, and soon overtook a traveller, who was jour- 
neying that road. 

Night was fast approaching, and he had a steep 
to climb, as well as a dreary moor to pass. 

Fear now came up, and told him that a storm 
was' coming on, and he might break his neck in 
cflimbing the steep, or lose his way in wandering 
over the moor. 

The iarguments of Fear were so powerful, that, 
although the traveller had got over the greater 
part of his way, she so magnified the difficulties 
he had yet to encounter, that he felt inclined to 
retrace his steps, and was just turning to go back. 
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when, at th^t instant, Hope came up, and, bid- 
ding htm talie hold of her anchor, promised U 
lead him in safely to his journey's end. 

The traveller for some time paused in perpleii- 
ly, between his advisers. Hope, however, atlengih 
prevailed, and he went forwards ; and, though 
the ai^umenla of Fear did not prevent his pro- 
gress, she still continued of the party, with her 
warnings of danger, while Hope amused him with 
the brigiit prospects of the future. In this raan- 
ner they went on until the traveller arrived at his 
wished-for home — to the great comfort and joy of 
his faiaily. 

Hope and Feai bow pursued their course, when 
a dispute arose as to which had conferred tht 
greatest benefits on man. 

"It is very certain (said Hope), the travellei 
would never have reached his borne, but for my 
assistance. Indeed, he might have arrived there 
miieh sooner, but for your troublesome cautions." 

" But for my cautions (replied Fear), he would 
never have arrived there at all ; for, if I had not 
obliged him to look well to his footsteps, be 
might have been drowned by the way, or else 
have bToken his neck down the precipice of ibe 
mountain." . 



» 
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** Yes, but for one useful caution you give 
twenty needless alarms." 

It was thus they went on disputing the point ; 
Hope contending that she alone was the support 
and consolation of mankind, and that it would go 
better with the world if Fear was banished alto>- 
gether. 

To which hbr companion observed^ that then 
there would be little room for Hope. 

While each was thus endeavouring to obtain 
pre-eminence and dominion, the minds of men 
presented nothing but. an exaggerated state 6f 
things, insomuch as to call for the interposition of 
the higher powers. Reason, originally given as 
a regulator, had deserted her post, or was seldom 
seen. 

At the colleges she was inquired for, where she 
was not always in ' attendance, any more than in 
the courts of law* 

Some asserted {who pretended to have had a 
great share of her company), that she had deserted 
the human species ahogether, and that the little 
light she had left was in possession of the brute 
creation. 

Necessity was at length commanded to discover 
her retreat, who, after much labour and dili- 
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vence, found her in the cell of a hcnnit, watch- 
ing over her expiring torch. 

At the sudden appearance and kindling looks 
trf Necessity, Reason began to rouse from het 
apathy — her vigoroua motion soon brightened 
her torch into a blaze, and she was again ready to 
revisit the habitations of men. 

Her torch, however, now shed very unequal 
rays. To some it gave a tolerable steady light, 
while its flickering beams, on others, did but just 
serve them to discern their way; and, when under 
the influence of Hope or Fear, not wholly to sub- 
mit to the control of the one or the other. 

Such was the state of the world when Religion 
appeared, and relumed the toreh'of Reason with 
light from heaven. Hope and Fear, when under 
her divine influence, became useful guides to man, 
prompting him to cbooss the- good uid avoid the 
evil that lay before him, according as the circum- 
stances of the case awoke their respective influ- 
ence. From her he learnt to render each a virtue, 
as well as a guard ; and, by making them duly 
counterbalance each other, he was led eventually 
to fear no evil in comparison with crime, and to 
hope for no good unconnected with the Deity and 
his final rewards. 
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On the border of a grass-plot> in the midst of 
a gay and highly-cultivated flower-garden, there 
grew a root of daisies. Immediately opposite was 
a brilliant parterre, where the most rare and beau- 
tiful plants were flourishing in the greatest order 
and perfection. 

The poor little Daisy, who observed the care 
and attention which were bestowed upon the gar- 
den-flowers, could not help lamenting the differ- 
ence which both nature and fortune had placed 
between their condition and her*8. If the weather 
was dry, these pampered favourites had their roots 
refreshed by artificial showers: their stalks, as 
they grew up, were carefully supported, their 
leaves and buds carefully watched, and preserved 
from the depredations of slugs and caterpillars ; 
and not a weed was allowed to approach them—* 
while she, all the while, was left to struggle as 
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alie could against the encroachments of grass, tre- 
foil, and plantain. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Daisy 
grew strong and healthy ; her buds daily increas- 
ed around her, the soft dews of evening nourished 
her roots, and the smi, which shed iis beams on 
all alike, expanded her flowers, and tinted her 
pelals with the brightest red. But the canker of 
discontent had taken possession of her mind. 

Early one morning, before the sun had arisen, 
or the birds awakened — while the dew-drops hung 
thick on every bud, and all nature was wrapt in 
the calm serenity of the hour, the Daisy, though 
her flowers were closed, was ruminating on her 
condition, when, at once, the air was stirred by a 
gentle breeze, and she felt her leaves suddenly 
eitpand, as if under the influence of a roid-day 
sun. A form brilliant and beautiful was bending 
over her ; and the Daisy knew, as if by instincti 
that she beheld Flora, the guard and genius of the 
flowery tribe. 

*'0f what (said the bright vision), does my 
Daisy complain — the most favoured of my child- 
len, and one ,thail always deemed the happiest?" 

The poor little flower, though awed in some 
degree by the presence of the genius, yet felt in- 
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jignant at the idea of being thought favoured and 
bappy. 

•*AIas! (replied she), is it wonderful that a 
wretch, neglected and despised as I am, should 
complain? Placed, too, ma situation where I 
have the opportunity, daily and hourly, of com- 
paring my condition with that of the favourites of 
fortune ? Were I perishing, not a drop of the 
water which is so lavishly poured on them, would 
ever be bestowed on me ; and am I not trodden to 
the earth twenty times a day by those who give all 
their attention and admiration to a favoured tribe. 
Possessing neither beauty nor fragrance to attract 
the regard of the human race, nor even sweets for 
the insect world, I do not wonder that I am held 
in no esteem ; but can I, at the same time> help 
repining at being what I am ^" 

'* In lamenting your supposed misfortunes, like 
all who are discontented, you entirely overlook 
the blessings you possess. It is true, indeed, the 
Daisy does not experience the care and attention 
which are bestowed upon the garden-flowers; 
but how much greater an advantage is it to have 
a constitution independent of all such assistance ? 
The full beams of a July sun, which would wither 
some of these objects of your envy, does but en< 
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large your blossoms : the keen wind, or driving 
storm, that would destroy all their beauty, passes 
unheeded by you ; and the careless footstep, from 
the pressure of which you rise elastic and un- 
broken, would prove destructive to the brittle 
stalks of these more tender productions of nature. 
Neither is the Daisy ^despised — if not highly va« 
lued, it is yet always pleasing: for what flower 
can boast so enduring a season ? blooming in the 
earliest spring, and often gilding, with its smiles, 
the latest months of the year; welcome to the 
sight of the passenger, as it reminds him of the 
opening year, and brings also to his recollection 
that still happier season, the days of childhood, 
when, to seek Butter- flowers and Daisies was his 
greatest delight." 

The Daisy, though she listened with apparent 
attention, felt neither consoled nor convinced by 
these arguments in favour of her condition, which 
the genius perceiving, said to her :— 

" You have hitherto only remarked the general 
advantages which other and more cultivated flow- 
ers possess over you ; but wait patiently the re- 
volving season, and when, after careful observa- 
tion, you find one individual plant you would like 
to become, your wishes shall be fulfilled." 
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The genius of the gardeii then disappeared^ 
leaving the Daisy rejoiced in the prospect of being 
raised to the rank she bad so long ^nd so vainly 
desired. 

At one time, to have been placed in the condi- 
tion of any of these envied objects, would hay^ 
been sufficient to content her ; but so wide a range 
to choose out of was beyond her hopes. There 
was, however, something rather perplexing in it ; 
and the Daisy resqlved to watch with the utmost 
circumspection the different natures and charac* 
ters of the .various plants, in order that she might 
make a judicious choice. 

It was now getting late in the autumur-^o- 
thing was left butDalias, Micbaehna^ Ds^isies, and 
China-asters, to ornament the garden. But the 
station which these flowers held, now that the 
Daisy had the power to hold the same, no longer 
appeared desirable. They were, indeed, beauti* 
ful, and much admired, as the; last of their tribe 
to ealiven the seaison ; ^but there was something 
melancholy and desolate in never, flourishing but 
amidst the ruins of summer, when the ground was 
strewed with dead leaves, and every thing around 
them in decay. 

Autumn pasjsed away; the winter oanie in 
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bright anil frosty ; and llie evergreens now ap* 
peared pre-eminent, as sovereigns of the soil. 

The Daisy considered tlieni with much alteo- 
tioD ; rich Qiid beautiful as they were at all sea- 
GODS, but pecuharly so at this time ^f the year; 
their emerald leaves gemmed with the hoar-frost, 
and tlieir branches enlivened by scarlet berriei. 
Besides, they were unchanged and invulaetable 
to all weathers. But, to counterbalance these ad- 
vantaE;es, the Daisv remarked, there was a cold 
rigidity in their nature, which rendered them 
alike insensible of good and of evil. If they veje 
indifferent to the stormy winds and nipping frosls, 
they were equally so to the warm sun or the sofi 
rain ; and the sweet dew which refreshed every 
olher plant, fell on them as though they were un- 
eonscious of its influence; and the Daisy soon 
decided, that any condition was preferable to such 
an insensible nature. 

The severity of the winter began to slacken, 
and in the month of February the SQOWfdiops 
peeped out from the bosom of the earth. Althotigh 
not very striking in their appearance, yet it was 
delightful to be the heralds of the springs— the 
first flowen of the season; and they were wel- 
tramed ^y every one, with a pleasure which was 
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truly flattering ; Vhile, at the same time, their 
impretending and modest demeanour totally dis- 
armed envy. 

The second day, however, after the opening of 
these «ar!y, but ill-fated blossoms, they were bu- 
ried beneath a heavy fall of snow. The storm at 
iength subsided — the sun shone bright, but the 
' beauty of the Snow-drop was gone ; and the Daisy 
could not but lament the destiny of these ' fragile 
flowers, whose tender stalks and delicate hues 
iseemed but ill calculated for the season in which 
they were destined to bloom. 

The Snow-drops had scarcely faded, before the 
Crocuses began to show themselves, who, notwith- 
standmg the fete of their predecessors, were push- 
ing forward with all imaginable expedition. They 
were a gay merry little tribe, with a high opinion 
tof their own consequence, and very proud of their 
attire of bright yellow, or rich purple. It was 
evident that they considered themselves the finest 
flowers in the garden, and imagined February to 
be the finest month in the year. Their's, how- 
ever, was a harmless vanity and happy self-de- 
lusion. 

The weather was now remarkably favourable — 
the sun shone brightly every day, and the Crocuses 
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expanded tlieir blossoms each mining, to receive 
Its beams, seeining most truly to enjoy every mo- 
ment of their exislence. In little more than », 
Ibrtnight their brief reign was over: without any | 
appearance of decay, or, fading of the colours, 
the flowers all at once drooped their heads, as if 
they had been broken ; and, in a short time, nor 
thing remained of them but long straggling gras*, 
more littering than ornamental. 

All this time the Daisy lay snug in her liltte 
green nest, occasionally putting forth a flower, 
but retaining her full bloom and vigour for more 
genial weather ; while the Crocuses were never 
nwake to existence for more than a month out of 
the year; nor were they above half that period 
to perfection. They bad appeared, how«yer, sa- 
tisfied with, their condition, yet tbeDai^ could 
not help feeling that her own lot was preferable 
to their's; and for p time sbe was better content* 
ed than formerly ; when, one day, the gardener 
brought from the green-house a number of pots 
ul'ditlerent flowers, all in full blossom — Moss-roses, 
Persian Lilacs, Hyacinths, and Tulips. 

The sight of them raised an instantaneous 
wish in the Daisy to become one of these first- 
rate favourites, who appeared (o hold a rank 
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mr above those of the same species in the open 
garden. 

The Roses seemed to exult in their premature' 
bloom, while their relations in the parterre had 
not yet ventured to unclose their leaves ; and the 
gay Tulips looked with contempt on the beds where' 
their kindred laid buried beneath the surface of 
the earth. 

The Daisy observed, however, that notwith- 
standing the appearance of perfect health which 
they exhibited, these nurslings of the green- 
house seemed to shrink from the breeze as they 
were carried along; and, though it was a sun^ 
shiny morning, and mild for the time of year, yet 
the gardener hurried them into the house, as if he 
feared the least exposure to the open air might 
prove injurious to them. 

Nothing that was now coming forward in the 
garden appeared worthy the Daisy's attention, 
compared to these rare and valued objects. A 
short time, however^ showed her how ill she had 
judged in aspiring to a similar station. The 
plants were now discarded from the house, but^ 
alas ! how altered from their appearance when 
they entered it. The Hyacinths and Tulips were 
fatded, and the Roses had drooped, and many of 

r2 
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their buds had withered before they had slr^glh 
to bIow> The Peisian Lilacs, too, made a most 
deplorable figure ; all their blossoms hanging 
down before their natural decay, and their leav« 
being shrunk and withered before they were half 
grown. 

But what seemed most grievous in the fate of 
these plants was that, now they stood in so iBucb 
need of it, no care or attention was bestowed upon 
them. After being made tender by the warmth 
of a room, they were exposed to every variety of 
weather ; and, after being cherished and admired, 
tXl th^t was now coi^idered was to place them 
where they might not offend the tight. 

The Daisy felt much compassion for these dtt- 
carded favourites, *' Surely (thought she), aay 
condition is preferable to their^ : better, like me, 
to live unseen and unthougbt of, than to "be the 
objects of such capricious favour," 

As the season advanced, buds and flowers were 
daily springing forth ; but, as their numbers ip- 
creased, envy and jealousy arose among the 
rival beauties. The jaie Narcissus complained of 
being eclipsed by the gaudy Daffodil, which grew 
near it ; while the latter thought itself ill-treated 
in being considered a flower of inferior value, and 
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not entitled to a more conspicuous station. Then the 
Double Primrose despised the Polyanthus, as be- 
ing old-fashioned ; while the Polyanthus, in its 
turn, valued itself on some peculiar properties, 
and was disturbed at being such a close neigh- 
bour to the Primrose, who, it whispered, had some 
vulgar relations in a field at no great distance. 
But soon all petty animosities were hushed in a 
concern of more general interest, as the Auriculas 
were expected to shine forth in full splendour. 

The day at length arrived, when these favour- 
ites of the florist were to be brought forward in a 
public exhibition. The stage was placed in a most 
advantageous situation, and the gardener, rubbing 
his hands with great satisfaction, was heard to 
declare, that for many years he had not had so 
fine a show. 

Daily and hourly were they gazed at and ad- 
mired ; for a time no other flower was regarded, 
and the triumph of the Auriculas appeared com- 
plete, although, by the vegetable tribe, they were 
abused and ridiculed on every side, for being 
powdered and painted. In short, they were con- 
sidered as the dandies of the garden. 

There was some truth in these remarks — ^the 
Auriculas had certainly a formal and artificial ai^- 
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pearance ; yet still they were so giittering and 
beautiful, and held in so high estimatioa, that the 
Daisy was half determined in her mind to become 
one of the tribe. 

The extreme care that was taken to protect these 
valued flowers preserved their bloom for a consi- 
derable time undiminished. Every day they held 
their heads higher, and their colours became 
more brilliant, when one afternoon there fell a 
heavy shower of rain, aud, by one of those chances 
that so often occur on similar occasions, the Auri- 
culas happened to be left without their usual 
shelter : the consequences may be easily ima- 
gined j the rain, which only refreshed and enli- 
vened the other flomn and plants, proved de- 
structive to them. The fine steal with which 
they were bo profusely sprinkled, was either com- 
pletely washed off, or splashed and mingled with 
the other colours. In short, th^ could not again 
hold up their heads for the Temaiodet of the 

But to whose n^lect it was owing, or how it 
happened that these much-prized flowen were 
left exposed during the rain, never came to the 
Daisy's knowledge ; who, however, saw sufficient 
to make her no longer covet to become one of 
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these highly- esteemed plants^ as their mortifica-' 
lion appeared to he in the same proportion to 
their former exaltation. 

The Tulips were by this time coming fast for- 
ward. They appeared to he of a still higher rank, 
and were objects of equal interest and regard, as 
beautiful as their predecessors, without being so 
liable to sustain injury from the weather. Yet, 
with all the advantages they possessed, the Daisy 

• • • 

floon perceived they were the most discontented 
flowers that grew, their pride making them re- 
gard 'every other flower as their inferior, whilst 
among themselves they ' were at constant en- 
mity. ^ 

One valued itself upon its ancient stock, an- 
other on its high-sounding name or title; a third, 
on the price which had been paid for it. These, 
again, were superseded by others, whose various 
claims, whether of novelty or of colour, continued 
their animosities. 

The Daisy watched the growth of these vain, 
though beautiful flowers, with more curiosity than 
interest ; when, one day, a Tulip of extraordinary 
size, although not yet opened, standing in a large 
pot by itself, was placed, by the gardener, in front 
of all the rest. 
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Now this object of attraction, it appeared, iiid 
but lately arrived from Holland, was of a ne» 
kind, and bore a very sounding name. 

All the pride and arrogance of the whole Tulip 
race seenKd centered in this single root, which, 
as it stood towering above its companions, evi- 
dently considered itself aa far superior to the sur- 
rounding group, as they imagined ibemselves to 
be to every other plant. 

The weather happened to be rather cool aiid 
cloudy — the Tulips kept their petals closed up, 
and the growth of the stranger was impeded from 
the same cause. Its progress was watched by the 
gardener with the utmost solicitude ; and, one 
evening, he pronounced that oo the following day 
it would be fully blown ; but, at the same time, 
it was remarked, thai, after panowly inspectiDg 
jts appearance, be looked more seiious than Hsoal, 
observing, at the same time, to those about him, 
that it was too dark for him to see clearly. 

The next monung came in bi%ht and clear ;— 
the sun, which for some days. had been obscured, 
blazed forth in all its splendour, as if to hail the 
opening of the stranger flower, which was now 
fully expanded. But what was the disappoint- 
ment of the owner, who had paid an inunense B<m 
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for the bulb ; and the vexation of the gardener, 
who had taken so much pains to forward its 
growth ; when it was discovered to be faulty : it 
had two foul specks, and the form of the flower 
was also imperfect. 

Great was the mortification of the haughty 
Tulip, who, expecting to eclipse all its competi- 
tors, found itself thus suddenly discarded from its 
conspicuous situation, and regarded as compara- 
tively worthless. 

The other Tulips triumphed in the disgrace of 
this much-dreaded rival ; and, for a time, seemed 
to forget their former animosities and jealousies of 
each other. 

The DBXsy could not feel much pity for the fate 
of the vain and haughty flower, whose pride and 
arrogance well deserved the disgrace which had 
attended them ; yet, at the same time, she enter- 
tained no wish to become one of a tribe who could 
derive pleasure only from such a circumstance. 
She had observed sufficient to convince her that, 
among the higher order of plants, there were more 
mortifications and grievances than she could pos- 
sibly be subject to in her own humble station; 
and she found that to choose from among them a 
happier condition was not so easy as she at first 
imagined. 
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As the month of June advanced, and the air iv« 
filled with the fragrance of the bloasoms and flow- 
etS) which were on all sides buTstiLig into life and 
beauty, glowing with every colour which could 
delight ihe eye, tiie Daisy again looked round 
liet with a strong wish to become one of the 
blooming throng ; but every day the difficulty of 
(iviog her choice became greater. The garden- 
flowers, taken altogether, seemed to have great 
advantages ; but not one individual possessed all 
the requisites she desired. 

Beauty, strength, tiogrance, and dutabilily, 
were qualities distributed among the various kinds 
— llie Daisy wnnied them all united in one flower; 
bnt a flower of this sort it was liot eeay to discover. 

What, for instance, could be more brilliant thin 
the Lfarkspun, or what conid boast a greater va- 
riety of gay colours ? Par different from the To* 
lips, there teemed to be a perfect union amcng 
themselves, without any affected superiority to- 
wards those below tbem in rank, ot envjr of 
such as held a higher station. 

But the Daisy, thot^h she admired their beau- 
ty, and esteemed their amiable qualities, did not 
aspire to become one of a number whose exist- 
ence was but limited. Sown in March, and 
ijjoomitig in June, iVve'j V\fc«ft6, \i"j ^^^i^iax. 
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Their fate, however, was that of all other an- 
nuals; nor could it be teriped hard, as ti^ey ap- 
peared to enjoy every hour of their existence. 

The Daisy, however, accustomed to bud out 
year after year, would not have exchanged her 
own hardy and enduring constitution, for the ad- 
vantages of any flower whose duration was so short. 

The Pinks, which next opened, caught the at- 
tention of the Daisy; they were very pretty, 
sweet-scented, and generally admired : but then, 
on the other hand, excepting the time whien they 
were in bloom, nothing in the garden held so 
mean an appearance. 

The gardener was constantly complaining of 
their ragged and unruly growth; for, notwith- 
standing the pains he took to keep them in neat 
and trim order, they were always breaking bounds, 
encroaching on their neighbours' territories, and 
spreading their matted grass in all directions. 
Indeed, from their wild and careless habits, they 
seemed, notwithstanding their rank and condition, 
more fitted for the field than for the garden. 

The Daisy now became more perplexed than 
ever, respecting the choice she should make as to 
her future condition, when a fine Moss Rose-tree, 
the buds of which were just beginning ta open. 
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attracted bei attenlloa, snd she wondered thai the 
ttiougtv of becomiDg a Kose had not s 
turced to her ; for, in this flower, all the qualiUM 
she sought appeared to be centred. 

It ivas preeminent in beauty and sweetness, 
auti, at the same time, was hardy and durable— 
the universal favourite of everybody, and the 
acknowledged queen of the garden. 

The Daisy now felt resolved in her mind to seek 
no farther ; but, as soon as the time allotted was 
expired, to take her station in the form of oae of 
these beautiful shrubs, which she doubled nol 
must eujoy a state of happiness in proportion to 
the advantages it possessed. 

Close beside the Rose there grew a stately Uty> 
and the simple elegance of its fonn, sitd thq dai* 
zling whiteness of its flower, were well contrasted 
by the rich and luxnriant beauty of the Kose. 
The Daisy scarcely knew which to admire most; 
both appeared equally lovely. 
, But one still suromet's night, when the other 
flowers were closed in alumber. a sol^ murmur of 
complaint reached the ear of the Daisy, arising 
from the spot where the Rose and Lily sprung up; 
and, listening attentively, she beard the following 
conversation : — 
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"Believe me (said th6 Rose), I should feel 
myself happier were I a Marsh-mallow in the 
common field, where, unvalued and unsought^ 
my huds and flowers might flourish round me ; 
but the favour of the human race is my destruc- 
tion. For what is their kindness ? — Whilst I iam 
celehrated hy the poet, and made the comparison 
for every thing that is considered heautiful, how 
am I treated ! Not th^ commonest flower that 
grows is snatched from its stem with so little re* 
morse. In vain has nature armed me with thorns 
to repel these rude attacks ; even the profusion of 
my blossoms is a misfortune ; for while flowers of 
inferior value are spared, because they grow singly 
on their stalk, everybody feels entitled to pluck, 
my ill-fated buds, on account of their number. 
You, my friend, in this instance, possess a cdn« 
siderable advantage : no one ever thinks of taking 
a single flower of the Lily, and to gather the en- 
tire cluster would be considered little less than a 
crime." 

•• Alas ! my dear friend (replied the Lily), have 
yon not heard my doom, which was passed but 
yesterday, by my mistress and her friends ?*' 

*^l heard only (said the Rose), the warm praises 
that were bestowed on the grace and beauty of 
your forro^ while no notice wtatd\ietioi\s\!^« Twsj^ 
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nc toved companion, thai 1 felt envious cf 

t he ration which you so justly excited ; but I 

coum not help lamenting my hard fate, ha 
that morning been despoiled of all my flowers by 
ilie very persons who were so lavish in your praise, 
and who now held me a« no longer an object of 
regard or alien tion," 

" And yet (said the Lily), their treatment of me 
has been still more unlsind and capricious; far 
after, as you observe, bestowing the highest com- 
mendations upon me, one of the ladies said, thai, 
notwithstanding its beauty, she never would have 
a While Lily in her garden ; ' for {continued she), 
ofall flowers in the world, the lower clan' of peo- 
ple are most fond of them. Every cotti^ garden 
along the road's side is decorated with White Lilies ; 
and there they ^rowi in solitary pomp, amidst 
potatoe* and cabbages, or perhaps adorning the 
entrance of a pigstye ; and the bit of ground ad- 
joining the blacksmith's shop has scarcely any 
other flowers in it.' The lady then ^ve a ludicrous 
description of the deplorable appearance of my 
unfortunate species, who were growing in this 
smoky atmosphere. Ridicule had done its work— 
the tide of favour was turned against me, and my 
weak and flckle mistrex, who a short time before 
had termed me the-pn4etf >^w^t».t\t, V«8LW!0f. 
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:enced me to be banished, in order to make room 
ibr a Black Hollyhock, which is allowed to possess 
Qo other recommendation than that of being un- 
common. So much for the odd notions of these 
beings, who call themselves rational." 

The Daisy listened with surprise and sorrow- 
could she have ever supposed it possible, that she 
should be unwilling to exchange conditions with 
cither the Rose or the Lily ? Y^t so it was, and 
every day's experience showed her, that happiness 
was far more eqqally divided than it appeared to be. 

As the season advanced, though many of the 
gay dowers that adorned the early months Ijad 
passed away, the garden did not lack ornaments; 
for the Carnations, those beautiful and distinguish- 
ed plants, were now in full bloom, and the air was 
scented with their spicy fragrance. 

High in rank and estimation, the Carnations 
possessed all the desirable qualifications, without 
being liable to the grievances of which the Rose 
and the Lily had complained. Nothing could 
seem happier than their condition: yet the Daisy 
felt.no desire to exchange her own humble lot for 
their's ; for she had observed their early training, 
and the severe discipline they constantly endured. 
All their branches spread, or twisted, to the gar- 
dener's fancy — ^not allowed to grow withoMlV^^vw;^ 
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(»nfined at every joints and, of the most valuable 
kind, even the flowers were not peimitt^ lo 
openi hut under restriction, and cased with paper. 
The lillle Daisy, who had been accustomed la 
I strike her roots, and send forth her buds, as na- 
■ ture directed, at once decided, that nothing could 
Eompensate for such restraints. 

Twelve months had now gone round ; and in tlie 
Various Irihes of plants which had formerly bceu 
the objeds of the Daisy's envy, she found, upon 
> close observation, that there was not one whosF 
f condition she prefeired to her own ; her ill- formed 
coiijectures had proved groundless; her amhi- 
tious wishes no longer prevailed; but, in the 
meantime, the Daisy had learnt an excellent les- 
ion — for she had learnt to be contest. 
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